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THE MISTLETOE. 


THE wind blows cold, and the sun is low, 
And the sapphire sky has changed to gray; 
But blithely, blithely over the snow 
The children troop from the woodland way, 
Laden with holly and evergreen, 
And the mistletoe peeps out between. 


From many a church tower far and wide 

The bells ring out with their merry chimes, 
Telling glad tidings of Christmas-tide : 

And the old folks dream of bygone times ; 
But the lads — O the lads, they whisper low 
As slyly they hang up the mistletoe. 


Grandfather sits in his old armchair 
Spreading cold hands to the cheerful blaze; 
Dear grandmamma, in her kerchief fair, 
Remembers Christmas in her young days; 
But the maidens smile, and their soft cheeks 
glow 
As they linger under the mistletoe. 


With a wreath of laurel and ivy bound 
On the ruffled curls of her silken hair, 
Baby sits like an empress crowned 
(Her only throne is a cushioned chair). 
Ah! many a kiss is in store, I know, 
For our small sweet queen ’neath the mistle- 
toe. 


Open the purse and unbar the door; 
Let the Christmas angels in to-night; 
Hearts that remember the sad and poor 
Are filled with joy, though the purse grows 
light: 
The milk of kindness should freely flow 
Under the holly and mistletoe. 


Let anger, and envy, and strife all cease, 
Old wounds be healed, and old wrongs set 


right: 
We hail the birth of the Prince of Peace — 
Shine into our hearts, O kindly light, 
That brotherly love may burn and glow 
Under the holly and mistletoe! 


Chambers’ Journal. E. MATHESON. 


VILLANELLE OF THE LOYAL JACKASS. 


I’m sick of Harcourt’s sounding brass, 
Of Morley’s tinkling symbolism : 
Why am I such a loyal ass? 


I wish they’d put me out to grass 
Far from this everlasting schism: 
I’m sick of Harcourt’s sounding brass. 


My features in the looking-glass 
Seem sicklied o’er with pessimism : 
Why am I such a loyal ass? 


I flounder in the rank morass 
Of Separatist syllogism : 
I’m sick of Harcourt’s sounding brass. 





THE MISTLETOE, ETC. 


The Parnellites are not first-class: 
Their creed’s the rankest Communism : 
Why am I such a loyal ass? 


I cannot worship with the mass: 
I can’t endure this fetishism : 
I’m sick of Harcourt’s sounding brass : 
Why am I such a loyal ass? 
Lcho: Ass} 
Spectator. c. 2. & 


FIRST FROSTS. 


BLACK where last night gleamed ranks of 
beaten gold; 
Death where but yesternoon late roses 


hung; 
Silence where bees their languorous vespers 
sung 
Deep in fair sunflower’s heart: all, all is told: 
The promise that bright Spring spake free 
and bold, 
The tale that Summer heard from flatterer’s 
tongue, 
The thrilling songs that through yon forest 
rung, 
In haste are gone: the world lies white, lies 
cold! 
The crisped leaves flutter through the am- 
ber air, 
Scarce changed in color, dying in their 
prime, 
And sunshine mocks them as they slowly fall ; 
The clear blue sky beams chilly, bright, and 
fair, 
And robin — harbinger of Christmas-time — 
Sings loud, sings clear, triumphant over all. 
World. 


THE CHRISTMAS HOLIDAYS. 


THE holiday time has come, 

But the boys, where are they now? 
The boys who made the home 

So bright ’mid frost and snow. 


The holiday time — ’tis years 
Since I counted the short’ning days, 
Then, hark! for the ringing cheers 
Their boyish voices raise. 


But the boys are gone: one wed, 
A man who is full of care; 

The other, ah! he is dead — 
And winter days are bare. 


Yet Christmas joy is meet, 
Though the holidays never come 
With the boys we loved to greet 
And bid them welcome home. 
Academy. B. L. TOLLEMACHE. 





THE RECENT CHANGE IN EUROPEAN 


From The Nineteenth Century. 
THE RECENT CHANGE IN EUROPEAN 
AFFAIRS. 

WHEN at the lord mayor’s dinner Lord 
Salisbury abandoned the optimistic tone 
in which it is his habit to speak of foreign 
affairs, he must have raised in many a 
British mind the question, What has hap- 
pened, then? what has changed of late? 
The truth is that a great deal has hap- 
pened since the beginning of the year; 
dangers long visible in the distance have 
drawn nearer ; and so considerable is tle 
change in the whole aspect of European 
affairs that the anxiety which the prime 
minister allowed us a glimpse of is fully 
accounted for. 

To Germany we should look for the 
main or the more immediate cause of a 
disquietude which runs high enough to 
determine our government upon adding to 
its naval armaments without delay. No 
doubt the Germans would point behind 
themselves to France as the source and 
origin of the uneasiness that afflicts all 
Europe ; and much that they have to say 
on that point is true enough as a state- 
ment of fact though slightly ridiculous as 
matter of complaint. It is true that in 
France the Germans are hated vengefully ; 
but Prince Bismarck’s fellow-countrymen 
might acknowledge the feeling to be what 
it is, a perfectly natural one, without weak- 
ening their right to the provinces they 
have conquered or enfeebling an equally 
natural resolve to retain them. It is true 
that the French mean to be revenged for 
the losses and humiliations inflicted upon 
them by Germany, and moreover that they 
are steadily and constantly preparing to 
strike the blow. But they are not on that 
account so obviously wicked that all the 
world should be called upon to hold them 
in restraint; and yet this really seems to 
be the general opinion in Germany, where 
the crimes imputed to the French would 
become the highest of all virtues if ever 
the tricolor or the white flag were car- 
ried in triumph across the Rhine. There 
is nothing dignified, nothing Roman, notb- 
ing even reasonable in the complaints of 
French preparations for revenge which 
constantly arise from Berlin; and when 
we see that these complaints proceed from 
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the most serious and thoughtful persons 
in that city, and when we find that any 
slackness in sympathizing with them is 
regarded as contrary to all the laws of 
righteousness, we may fairly suspect that 
anxiety has disturbed the minds of those 
persons. And I, for one, have no doubt 
of this: there is no set of statesmen in 
Europe so conscious of danger, or so anx- 
ious for the future, as the rulers of the 
German Empire. In France there may be 
graver reasons for dread in point of fact; 
but, to all appearance at any rate, there is 
far less nervousness, more of the spirit of 
hope, less of the spirit of foreboding 
amongst the ruling men of that country 
than of the other. In avery large meas- 
ure, no doubt, the difference may be ac- 
counted for by temperament, by a more 
thoughtful if not a more vigorous German 
patriotism, or by the absence or the silence 
of all perceptive and alert intellect in 
French statesmanship. But it is doubtful 
whether these things afford a full explana- 
tion of the greater anxiety which is so 
plainly visible in the nation accounted so 
much the more powerful and fortunate. 
As for the fear of “a gush of popular 
passion ” in France, which is the common 
explanation, we need not believe that that 
has much todo with it. The truth is that 
all the grounds of uneasiness which have 
troubled German statesmanship from the 
time when France showed such amazing 
alacrity in providing the expiatory mil- 
liards have deepened and broadened very 
sensibly since the year began. 

Let us look back a few months to the 
death of the august personage who is now 
most often heard of as the present em- 
peror’s grandfather. The general belief 
as to the temper and policy of the em- 
peror William was not a mistaken one, 
Content to leave the government of his 
empire in the hands of Prince Bismarck, 
he did so with one reservation at least: 
namely, that he should be allowed to end 
his days in peace —that there should be 
no more fighting in his time except for 
defence and on compulsion. For years 
this desire, this injunction, remained the 
best security for peace in Europe ; though 
we should not forget that for a long period 
of time much was due to the patience of 
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successive French governments under 
provocations many and grievous. All 
the while, possibly, Prince Bismarck was 
as firmly fixed on the maintenance of 
peace as his master was; but there is 
reason to believe that in his heart the 
great chancellor was not at all content 
with a long-continuing, ever- amassing 
burden of armament at home, while month 
by month and year by year the strength of 
the nations he dreaded most was-increas- 
ing informidable proportion. To be sure, 
he was a very old man whose personal 
desire limited the schemes and put re- 
straints upon the policy of Prince Bis- 
marck, and therefore submission to the 
restraint and the limitation was the more 
easy; in ail likelihood they would soon 
be removed. And yet that was a doubt- 
ful matter ; for whosoever looked forward 
to the death of the emperor William saw 
another prince advance to take his place. 
What prince? Prince Frederick; of 
whom it was strongly suspected that he 
was yet more likely than his father to 
limit the schemes and put restraints upon 
the policy of Prince Bismarck. This 


THE RECENT CHANGE 


should be remembered as an important 
particular; because it not only accounts 
for a great deal that happened at Berlin, 
but it may have affected the calculations 
of other governments; our own, for in- 
stance, when projects of alliance were dis- 
cussed in the later days of the emperor 


William the Second. It may be that the 
greater dread amongst the chancellor’s 
friends was that Prince Frederick would 
bring his own will to bear upon domestic 
government, and might even revolutionize 
it by too sudden and too full an applica- 
tion of Liberal doctrine. But that was not 
all. There was an apprehension that the 
crown-prince was for peace a little too 
much; that is to say, for armaments of 
defence as great as need be perhaps, but 
not for wars of defence, planned to fore- 
stall a potential enemy and destroy him 
before he could strike. More. This con- 
ception of what might be expected of the 
emperor Frederick was strengthened by a 
belief, now openly avowed, that the crown- 
prince Frederick had become perverted 
to English ideas and poisoned with En- 
glish sympathies. Therefore it did seem 
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not improbable that the restraint im- 
posed by one sovereign, and for one set 
of reasons, on a particular line of policy 
might be continued by his successor for 
another set. Now this was no solace for 
a German statesman who feared that race- 
hatred and ambition in Russia and that 
race-hatred and revenge in France would 
combine to strike at the new great empire 
before it had become fairly consolidated. 
However, all that could be done in the 
emperor William’s day to secure friends 
arfd to embroil friends with enemies (the 
operations of German diplomacy are often 
of the crudest and most elementary kind 
—I do not say unfair) was done; and 
though from time to time leagues of peace 
were established under the immutable 
security of imperial words of honor, in 
order that anxious chancellors might sleep 
o’ nights, yet from time to time all Eu- 
rope went in fear that a terrible war was 
not far off. 

We now come to a point that more 
nearly concerns ourselves. Leagues of 
peace have been mentioned. In the days 
of the old emperor the utmost pains were 
taken to bring England into a close fight- 
ing alliance with,Germany, Austria, and 
Italy. This, of course, is perfectly well 
known. There was never any secret 
about it; nor was there much secrecy 
about similar overtures previously under- 
taken, and sometimes accompanied by 
covert menace. Now, for my part, it 
always seemed to me that such an alliance 
was to be desired; or if not to be desired, 
yet not to be rejected ; which for practical 
purposes comes to much the same thing. 
Of course no Briton of sense could wish 
to see England in such a coalition unless 
its purpose was to be a league of peace 
in the fullest and widest sense. To be 
particular, the articles of agreement could 
not be satisfactory to England if they did 
not forbid war anywhere by any of the 
European powers. To be yet more par- 
ticular, war in the East would have to be 
forbidden as much as war in the West; 
so that a Russia baffled in south-eastern 
Europe would not be allowed to attack 
one of the allies in India any more than 
another in Europe. Not a man to be 
moved, not a gun to be fired anywhere ; 
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unless this were the prime condition of 
agreement, it would not do for England to 
engage in any such coalition as she was 
pressed to join. But if that was the prof- 
fered understanding it had many and 
great seductions. Nor was it rejected off- 
hand, I believe. Indeed, there is no like- 
lihood that it was so rejected, for the 
reason that the risks implied in joining 
such a Coalition had to be weighed against 
the dangers of being left out of it. But 
whether because the terms of partnership 
were too onerous, or because some fatally 
objectionable project of disarmament was 
mixed in with them, or because it is so hard 
in these days for any British minister to 
pledge the country to lasting engagements 
of the kind contemplated, the proposal 
came to nothing. Except, perhaps, for 


some conditional promises to Italy, En- 
gland remains free from whatever risk 
may be involved ina strict alliance with 
this or that great power —and destitute 
of its advantages.* 


* Prince Bismarck’s views as to the part which En- 
gland should play in a league of peace may be thus 
expressed: ‘* It may be contended reasonably that an 
alliance of Germany, Austria, Italy, and England, to 
maintain the independence of the Balkan States and 
forbid all aggressive war, would be so formidable that 
no other combination would dare to defy it. And we 
admit that there are a hundred chances to one that the 
allies would never be called upon to fulfil their engage- 
ment to each other. But there is that one chance; 
and considering our geographical position, considering 
where the blow would fall if it fell at all, and further 
considering that the German Empire could not sustain a 
great defeat as France did, but would be smashed up 
altogether, we cannot risk the one chance. There must 
be no doubt, then, that England is pledged to fight if 
need be ; if there is any doubt about that, our one chance 
of attack becomes very considerable indeed. And even 
so we must ask ourselves what forces you could bring 
in aid. Your navy? A great navy —with a vast com- 
merce and a dozen seaboard cities to defend. So far 
as your land-fighting allies would be concerned, the 
British navy seems to offer small prospect of effective 
help. You might destroy the French fleets without 
doing much to prevent a defeat that would break the 
German Empire in pieces. Your army? You have no 
army. What you call your army barely suffices to 
police your enormous empire. But yet——yes, you 
have an army, one of the finest in the world; the 
Turkish army. Undertake to pay and officer the sul- 
tan’s land forces should war be declared against the 
coalition, and the thing is done; the bargain is com- 
plete. If you think the stipulation a hard one, correct 
that impression by these facts: Your military obliga- 
tions would be met out of the cashbox ; ours, not only 
in that way, but out of the blood of the people also. 
When a Turk is killed, he does not leave an English 
widow ina ruined English home, neither do the rates 
suffer ; for every German soldier that is killed pain and 
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We are at liberty to believe, however, 
that for Lord Salisbury the impossibility 
of negotiation was a matter for regret ; all 
the more because at Berlin it was too ob- 
viously regarded as matter of offence. 
They have very strong feelings in Berlin, 
especially in ministerial circles; and they 
became impatient of what to them seemed 
the mingled selfishness and stupidity of 
standing out of the alliance, with mere 
protestations of good-will and proffers of 
“‘moral support.” It was a deep disap- 
pointment ; and I dwell upon it because it 
is felt more bitterly now, perhaps, than it 
was at the time of its infliction. Yet then 
it occasioned irritation enough, and the 
more, perhaps, because a new portent had 
arisen to add to the chronic uneasiness of 
German statesmanship. General Boulan- 
ger had appeared ; and though for many a 
long month that soldier and his preten- 
sions were ridiculed by all the more sober 
politicians in his native land, and by nearly 
all in our own, no such mistake was made 
in Germany. From the first hour of his 
appearance as a distinct personage he was 
viewed at Berlin with anxious curiosity, 
which deepened and became more dour 
as time went on. Naturally. For one 
reason alone the appearance in France of 
a man like General Boulanger was an 
event of signal importance for the Ger- 
mans. French politics interested them, 
of course ; but what engaged their atten- 
tion most was the French army. And 
though year after year they saw that army 
steadily improving in numbers, equip- 
ment, efficiency, they had the satisfaction 
of knowing that what makes the French 
soldier most formidable was lacking still. 
In all France there was not a single gen- 
eral in whom officers or men had any con- 
fidence ; certainly not one who commanded 
enthusiastic faith, The want of such a 
man is a serious thing for any army; to 
the French it makes a far greater dif- 
ference for the worse than to any other, 


misery are installed on a German hearth. The stipula- 
tion is zo¢ a hard one, and its acceptance would leave 
you with very great advantages over your allies.’’ It 
must be allowed, I think, that there was much truth 
and much weight in this argument, which was strongly 
insisted on. But our government was not moved by it, 
and the negotiation (if that is the right word) came to 
an end. 
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perhaps. But give the French soldiery 
a general with “a star,” a star in which 
they believe as well as he does, and we al! 
know what they can do and what they can 
endure. Now General Boulanger may be 
no Bonaparte, he may not even be a sec- 
ond-rate soldier; but no sooner does he 
offer himself to popular notice than he is 
hailed as a man of destiny. Thousands 
saw the star above his head at once; tens 
of thousands, hundreds of thousands, mil- 
lions see it now. That is what the Ger- 
mans feared from the beginning ; knowing 
that although there may be nothing to 
dread from Boulanger’s generalship, belief 
in his star may work wonders in exalting 
the spirit of an army which had lost belief 
in itself. Besides, when a man of destin 
appears above the horizon, not far off will 
be found one or two men of genius roused 
to share his luck, and willing to enhance 
what they share by supplying his deficien- 
cies. For these reasons alone, then, the 
sudden rise of General Boulanger added 
much to the uneasiness which had never 
ceased to torment the conquerors of 
France from the time when the milliards 
were paid so promptly. And though the 
dread of a Russo-French alliance came 
into existence long before General Bou- 
langer was heard of, it took a far more 
definite shape when, after a long proces- 
sion of French ministers in swallow-tailed 
coats, the drave général’s figure appeared 
with the star more or less visible above 
it. A Russo-French alliance was now 
talked of more openly than ever; in France 
certainly, where the hope of that alliance, 
silently cherished even before the time 
when Skobeleff betook himself to Paris 
to see what could be done in the matter, 
now began to promenade the streets of 
Paris with plume and sword, so to speak. 
So affairs stood when the old emperor 
died, amidst a rising turmoil of intrigue, 
of accusation, of recrimination, more odi- 
ous than anything else of the kind in 
modern history. About that, however, I 
propose to say nothing; but it is neces- 
sary to remark that more than one high 
personage in Berlin must have doubted, 
when the turmoil began to subside, 
whether the decencies had been outraged 
to any profitable purpose. Here, again, 
was more disappointment, and a further 
darkening of the outlook. The crown- 
prince Frederick actually did come to the 
throne —actually did proceed to manifest 
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take leave to doubt whether he gave 
enough promise of a wise obedience to 
justify the Bismarckian longings for his 
accession. One thing is clear: no sooner 
had the emperor Frederick’s heir become 
master of Germany than he launched upon 
a course of conduct which can hardly have 
delighted the chancellor at any point. 
Evidently, the young emperor’s visit to 
the czar — an idea of his own, I fancy — 
was meant to signalize a new departure. 
Instant proclamation was to be made that 
the time of hesitation and procrastination, 
whether for this reason or that, had come * 
toanend. This was not an unexpected 
consequence of the death of the old em- 
peror and the decease of his unfortunate 
successor. Before either event occurred 
the opinion was a common one that the 
disappearance of father and son would be 
followed by a prompt and vigorous exer- 
tion of effort at Berlin to safeguard the 
empire; by bargain alone, perhaps, but 
more probably by bargain precedent to 
war. There was much to alarm in this 
prospect, but nothing to surprise. The 
surprise came when the young emperor, 
putting the chancellor aside apparently, 
himself took up the business with a turbu- 
lent haste for which there was no obvious 
explanation that could be accounted rea- 
sonable. Nor was it possible to view 
without misgiving this display of restless- 
ness by the master of so many legions. 
Energy, fire, and vigor are all very well as 
long as they are controlled by wisdom; 
but it is quite another thing when they are 
not so guided, and of this young prince’s 
character little then was known. Yet one 
thing had become known, even before a 
general suspicion of it arose from the 
venomous squabbling that raged about a 
certain sick-bed ; and this knowledge gave 
to every Englishman who shared it a par- 
ticular interest in the emperor’s proceed- 
ings. It is true, and no mere matter of 
guessing and gossiping, that Germany’s 
new master has a deep dislike of England 
and all things English. What is more, he 
convinced himself long before he came to 
the throne that understandings and _alli- 
ances with England are worse than worth- 
less ; it was the foundation of his political 
creed that alliances for Germany should 
be sought elsewhere. Moreover, they are 
not far wrong, I take it, who perceive in 
him a more or less serious belief that he 
is a special provision of destiny for this 


strong Liberal principles and to act upon | particular juncture of affairs. ‘The ques- 
them. But when he too passed away, and | tion has often been asked, Who will fill 
the young man who was so much more a| Prince Bismarck’s place when he drops? 
statesman than a son succeeded him, I |—who can fill it? My persuasion is that 

















the young emperor answered that question 
to himself some time ago. He proposes 
to fill the chancellor’s place himself; and 
it was partly, perhaps, to make his pur- 
pose known, partly to show at once that it 
is not beyond his reach, that he rushed 
into the 7é/e of vigorous statesman at the 
earliest possible moment. 

How he would play the part was, for 
the reason above stated, a matter of deep 
interest for Englishmen, and from the 
moment when his visit to the czar was 
announced his conduct was watched with 
some anxiety. That his Majesty com- 
bined restless energy with absolute self- 
confidence seemed clear enough. Whether 
any considerable measure of prudence was 
added to those qualities we had still to 
learn; and it was a question of great im- 
portance for us, for Englishmen, I mean. 
For supposing him to be at bottom a wise 
man — patient, calculating, discreet — his 
hostility to England and his contempt for 
what he deems its sinking strength and 
paralytic will, would still be a misfortune 
for us, but we should be able to reckon 
on such restraints as cautious and consid- 
erate minds habitually submit to. How, 
then, did the emperor conduct the diplo- 
matic campaign into which he flung him- 
self with such precipitancy? The haste 
with which he took up the business was 
not itself Bismarckian, though undoubt- 
edly significant of vigor. It was, in fact, 
a mistake —a mistake of which I believe 
he received some inkling from Petersburg 
as soon as it was committed. For the 
emperor’s father was only just dead; and 
though it is true that the reign of that un- 
happy prince was very brief, true that it 
was understood from the beginning to be 
no more than a passing interlude pertinent 
to nothing, yet emperors are emperors in 
the eyes of every czar; and we need no 
backstairs informant to tell us that the 
Russian potentate was rather shocked at 
his cousin’s haste in seeking festal inter- 
views in Russia and elsewhere. Now it 
cannot have been wise to begin with the 
administration of such a shock, apart from 
the display of indiscretion that accompa- 
nied it. Moreover, it is but reasonable to 
suppose that when attempts are made to 
bustle a czar of all the Russias into some 
grand arrangement, instinctive impulse 
bids his Majesty stand off; and that a 
variety of new reflections may occur to 
him in this attitude. But let us look to 
the event. Though at first we were led to 


believe that the German emperor’s inter- 
view with the czar had been most fruitful 
of success, there is no such belief now, nor 
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any pretence of it even in the Berlin news- 
papers. The visit was a failure —per- 
haps worse than a failure. Worse it 
certainly would be if certain revelations 
of personal character contributed to the 
result. It has been said that the main 
purpose of his Majesty’s tour in Europe 
was to obtain personal knowledge of the 
various potentates with whom he has to 
deal. Itmay have beenso. But in carry- 
ing out that design he had to give as well 
as take; offering himself for the same 
process of investigation which he em- 
ployed upon others. And for my part, 
when I think of what the emperor is re- 
ported to have said and done at Vienna, 
and again at Rome, and again when he 
returned home, I doubt whether the czar 
did not see in the young man’s character 
new reasons for playing the waiting game 
which Germany and her aged chancellor 
have most to dread, perhaps. But, how- 
ever that may be, the parade of the Rus- 
sian visit was all thrown away. Nor can 
it be said that wisdom attended the Ger- 
man emperor on his visit to Vienna; 
though here again the vigor of his temper- 
ament was most impressive. But so 
rudely or carelessly was it displayed that 
he seemed to assume a right of “ bossing ” 
the Austrian Empire. Men who were pre- 
pared to welcome him, and did welcome 
him, were presently convinced that that 
really was his own simple, unaffected view 
of the situation. Obviously no good could 
come of that. In Italy the emperor was 
more and less fortunate. He “ took ” amaz- 
ingly with the people, who were flattered 
by his mere presence amongst them, But 
then — then the emperor, travelling on his 
own business to show how he meant it to 
be done, did more mischief in an hour 
than his chancellor can hope to remedy. 
Here again, no doubt, the source of 
offence was pride in the iron hand; the 
iron hand, which is to be laid upon popes, 
princes, and ministers with equal rigor 
and indifference to results. But the em- 
peror has yet to learn what the results 
may be in this case. Possibly they may 
teach him what so many of us are loth to 
believe or slow to understand; namely, 
that the papacy, with a vast obedient 
organization spread half the world over, 
is a power which no other in Europe can 
safely defy. It is a mistake to fancy it 
in these days a decaying force. On the 
contrary, it is stronger now than it was 
(for example) when Prince Bismarck 
closed with it in conflict and after a little 
while found himself undermost. As for 
the young and lusty prince who with spurs 
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jangling, with sabre clattering, with 
plumes flying, undertakes to walk in upon 
the pope and put him in his right place, 
he may boast of a thousand qualities good 
in the barrack and the tented field, but he 
is manifestly capable of blundering fatally 
as uncontrolled head of a great military 
empire. 

That the young prince entered upon this 
ostentatious and untimely tour at Prince 
Bismarck’s desire is incredible almost. It 
has all the look of an original imperial 
conception, and we may doubt whether the 
chancellor’s assent to the undertaking was 
easily obtained. In any case, the outcome 
must have been pain and grief to him, 
even if the worst of it was too speedy and 
too broad a revelation of the young em- 
peror’s character. No doubt it may be 
said that if he made mistakes he is but 
young; that itis no uncommon thing for 
young men to be hot-headed and self- 
willed; and that in the perpetration of 
these errors his Majesty has_ probably 
learned a lesson which he will turn to 
good account. There is a great deal in 
the argument, but there would be more 
comfort in it if this were a period of re- 
pose, affording time for the lesson to 
work, But it is nota period of repose; 
and in all likelihood, the emperor’s mani- 
fest impatience is only one expression of 
a feeling common to his advisers — that 
the time has come for pursuing a settled 
course of action with a view to safeguard 
the future of the empire. That this feel- 
ing should have become importunate is all 
the more probable because, while there is 
no longer an aged emperor William or a 
peace-loving emperor Frederick in the 
way of action, the great chancellor knows 
that he cannot be far off from the day of 
his own departure, while the future of 
Germany appears more doubtful than ever. 
It is certainly more doubtful if the result 
of the conversations between the emperor 
and the czar was what it seems to have 
been. In affairs like these it is hazardous 
to trust to appearances, however convinc- 
ing they may appear. But we can hardly 
doubt that the most important and most 
definite piece of information which the 
emperor carried away from the interview 
was this: The czar will not allow of the 
destruction of France for any price that 
Germany can offer. Of course we can all 
see that the price might be made a very 
high one. But then the czar can wait. 
He may well believe that after a little 
while certain advantages may fall to him 
on much more easy and much more agree- 
able terms; and we may venture to sur- 
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mise that the events of the last six months, 
and more particularly his interview with 
the German emperor, may have decided 
the czar that to wait is his best policy. 
We may imagine his Majesty saying to 
himself, for instance, “If this is to be the 
new Bismarck when the old one dies or 
resigns, we had better wait to see what 
will happen in Germany itself.” Judging 
from all we hear and all we know, this 
would seem to be a not unnatural reflec- 
tion. But if the czar feels that he can 
wait there may be no similar confidence 
at Berlin; where, indeed, the return of 
the emperor to his capital seems to have 
been followed by a sort of suppressed 
flurry, which circumstances unconnected 
with his Majesty’s tour cannot have ap- 
peased. Theascendency of General Bou- 
langer in France is hardly doubtful any 
longer; and if the Germans see danger to 
themselves in a Boulanger dictatorship, 
and in the fact that the general has royal- 
ist support (which may affect the Russian 
view of him very considerably), they can 
only fall back on the hope that a Radical. 
insurrection will ensue when the general 
makes his grasp at power. Rioting in 
Paris would be serviceable to them, no 
doubt; but inasmuch as it is known to be 
so it is less likely to break out. Again, 
whether there be much or little disquie- 
tude at Berlin, it cannot be diminished by 
the proposed addition to the armaments 
of France; as to which we may remark 
that no similar proposal has been made 
with less apology or followed by so little 
menace. What has happened in east 
Africa is another mortification for the 
Germans; ina certain condition of temper 
and circumstance what mortifies irritates ; 
and all Europe is concerned in the amount 
of irritation that may exist at Berlin at 
any given moment. The discussion of 
this matter between the German and En- 
glish governments, extremely interesting 
in itself, carried with it a great deal of 
information for “outsiders.” From the 
nature of Prince Bismarck’s most embar- 
rassing proposals, from the way in which 
their discussion was carried on, from 
the menacing insinuations employed to 
overcome Lord Salisbury’s reluctance, 
and from much that has happened since, 
we may fairly infer this: there was no 
friendly understanding between England 
and Germany which Prince Bismarck 
feared to jeopardize, and none of any 
value that he hoped to gain. Otherwise 
the pressure exerted upon the English 
minister would have been less urgent and 
vexatious than it actually was. 























This brings us to the main point for 
us in considering the present state of 
affairs abroad — our own relations with the 
various European powers. That is what 
we have first to think of at a time like 
this. We know pretty well what those 
relations might have been. The German- 
Austrian-Italian alliance was at one time 
open to us—on certain conditions, of 
course. Naturaliy, we were expected to 
take our share of the risk, and to pledge 
ourselves by formal treaty to the bargain. 
But apart from the difficulty of making 
treaty engagements for offensive and de- 
fensive purposes (a difficulty which will 
some day bring upon us many a worse 
one), it may be that Lord Salisbury 
thought our share of the risk, as proposed 
from Berlin, too considerable for accept- 
ance. More probably, however, he was 
repelled by the character rather than by 
the weight of the obligations that were to 
be imposed on England (see footnote on 
page 69). Butas a matter of fact, nosuch 
arrangement with England as the Germans 
tried so hard for was ever come to. The 
failure angered them extremely, as it was 
sure to do; and the bitterness thus engen- 
dered adds to the doubt whether the re- 
jection of the German overtures was wise. 
Unquestionably their acceptance would 
have involved risks and responsibilities 
of great apparent magnitude. But it al- 
ways seemed to me that they were not 
nearly so great as they looked, since it 
may be regarded as a matter of certainty 
that no other European combination would 
dare to move against a firm fighting alli- 
ance of England, Germany, Austria, and 
Italy. A league so formed would be 
strong enough to forbid all attempts to 
disturb the peace without the slightest 
fear of resistance; and of course if there 
was no drawing of the sword there could 
be no risks for the coalition as long as it 
kept faithfully together. Moreover, the 
aggregate fighting strength of the alliance 
would be so enormous that every memher 
of it might reduce its armaments a little; 
at any rate there could be no further need 
of increasing them. Further, it seemed 
to me that the accession of England to 
the alliance would have made of it far 
more truly a league of peace. What the 
coalition of Germany, Austria, and Italy 
may mean, or to what purposes it may be 
turned, nobody can say. Or if “nobody ” 
is too wide a word, millions of us, in every 
land, whose happiness and prosperity de- 
pend upon the upshot, live in doubt on 
that point. Had England joined the alli- 
ance there would have been no such 
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dubiety. Every merchant, every work- 
man, in these latitudes would have gone 
about his business in assurance of a long 
spell of tranquillity; while as for the 
homes that supply the multitudinous sol- 
diery of Europe, we know the dread that 
would have been expelled from them. All 
these considerations, however, must have 
been well weighed in Lord Salisbury’s 
mind, and we must suppose that the bal- 
ance went against them. For one thing, 
there was the reign of the (then) crown- 
prince of Germany to look forward to. 
The fatal disease that broke down that 
most valuable life had not yet declared 
itself, and the great age and the increas- 
ing infirmities of the emperor William 
announced that place would soon be made 
for his heir. Ina day that might happen 
— ina year or two it would happen almost 
certainly; and Lord Salisbury may have 
thought it only reasonable to abstain from 
leagues of peace which the accession of 
Prince Frederick would render unneces- 
sary. Possibly that consideration had 
much influence in Downing Street, and 
another one yet more. Had Lord Salis- 
bury, moved by stronger reasons than any 
we have knowledge of, bound or sought to 
bind this nation to a treaty engagement 
like that which unites Italy and Germany, 
another Midlothian campaign would have 
been commenced in the twinkling of an 
eye. Who can doubt that that would 
have been the instant result? And whose 
imagination can compass the vigor and 
fervor of the campaign if it became known 
that our engagements extended to feeding 
a Turkish army, under any circumstances 
whatever? The Union! is it not clear 
that the very Union might be jeopardized 
in the outbreak of denunciation that would 
have followed the discovery? I don’t 
know what answer might be given to ques- 
tions like these by a minister who, being 
eloquent, candid, courageous, went before 
his fellow-countrymen to tell them the 
truth; speaking plainly, as Prince Bis- 
marck does; confessing the danger, ex- 
pounding it, and boldly appealing to the 
pride and the common sense of the nation. 
My own humble opinion is that such a 
minister, taking such a course, would suc- 
ceed in his purposes; but though Lord 
Salisbury has never spoken his mind on 
the subject there is ample ground for be- 
lieving that he thinks differently. Mr. 


Gladstone, that gentleman’s prodigious 
capacity for campaigning, fear of the Lib- 
eral Unionists and fears for the Union — 
these alone sufficed to deter Lord Salis- 
bury from “entangling alliances.” 
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As matters stand, then, we have no alli- 
ances; while the death of the emperor 
Frederick, after a few weeks of ineffective 
sovereignty, destroyed whatever ca!cula- 
tions had been raised on his pacific but 
powerful character. Had he ascended 
the throne with a promise of long life, it 
would have been of little consequence to 
England — none at all perhaps — that she 
remained out of the European coalition. 
But since his reign was so brief, since it 
began and ended amidst controversies 
that bred a most rancorous feeling against 
us, and since the new emperor is animated 
by a bustling, impatient hostility to En- 
gland, the case is altered. What it has 
now become may be illustrated by what I 
believe to be an unquestionable statement 
of fact. If the present emperor of Ger- 
many could follow his own desires, he 
would definitely turn his back upon all 
thought of alliance with England. If he 
could choose his own way out of the 
troubles that beset the German Empire, 
he would do so not with England’s help 
but at England’s cost. And this.he would 
do not as a mere matter of temper — as 
some may think — but of policy. He has 
thought about it. He has made his 
choice, and to carry it out only needs the 
right understanding with other potentates. 
But so far, apparently, the need remains ; 
and in all likelihood it will remain as 1ong 
as liberty to attack, crush, and dismember 
France is a German stipulation. And 
hence, no doubt, the uneasiness, the bit- 
terness, so very evident there; feelings 
which we may expect to suffer from. 
Upon England they have been and prob- 
ably will be vented. Already we have 
had a taste of this treatment, and should 
prepare for more. Of the east-African 
agreement Lord Salisbury has given us an 
account which it would be unreasonable 
to complain of, though it does not tell us 
all. It is not for the prime minister to 
complain to all the world (though it is 
true) that Prince Bismarck’s anti-slavery 
scheme was framed in splendid indiffer- 
ence to the embarrassments and disad- 
vantages it might inflict on English com- 
merce — if, indeed, that consequence was 
not intended; and it was certainly urged 
upon our government in a masterful and 
even menacing way. It would be scandal- 
ous to suppose that the English minister 
assented willingly to a joint-action pro- 
posal so needless for the alleged purpose 
and so likely to provide a large crop of 
difficulties and vexations before long. 
Lord Salisbury yielded to pressure. He 


has been congratulated on the wisdom of | 
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giving in to Prince Bismarck’s demand, 
considering that otherwise we might have 
seen the sultan of Zanzibar overthrown, 
and Germany launched upon a course of 
conquest in those regions which (if we did 
not choose to fight) would have ousted us 
from them altogether. Very well; but to 
my mind it makes a difference in the gen- 
eral outlook of affairs whether this conse- 
quence occurred to Lord Salisbury as a 
suspicion or whether it was presented to 
him from without as a threat. In point 
of fact, I believe, it was suggested with 
sufficient clearness as a threat; together 
with some pregnant hints about some- 
body’s having to answer for anarchy in 
the Soudan. This was no friendly course 
of proceeding, and in truth there is very 
little friendship at all in the dealings of 
Germany with England just now. 
Whatever the more sober spirits in the 
one country may think of this state of 
things, it must be deplored in the other. 
For years past most Englishmen have 
looked to a German alliance as a suffi- 
ciently understood thing —as a mere 
matter of arrangement at the right time. 
But with a hostile, hot-headed, altogether 
youthful prince on the German throne, 
and surrounded by men who, while they 
find him “a handful,” fret under disap- 
pointments inflicted by ourselves, share 
his contempt if not his dislike, and seek 
right and left for some speedy means of 
making their work secure —the case is 
altered. Meanwhile the Russian danger 
advances steadily. Year by year the 
strength of the Muscovite Empire be- 
comes more formidable, while the pur- 
poses to which it is devoted never slacken 
and never change. Seeing where Russia 
now stands in central Asia, no one sneers 
any longer at alarmists deluded by the 
study of small maps. Looking to the 
rapidity with which the empire consoli- 
dates while it spreads, no one talks now of 
“crumpling it up ” at need like a sheet of 
paper. Practically insolvent, its very 
debt is held as a weapon of offence or 
retaliation. An enormous mass of Rus- 
sian bonds are held in Germany; and 
already the rulers of that country have 
heard whispered hints of “ suspension ” if 
Russia is provoked towar. And surely it 
is a remarkable fact that at this hour there 
is scarcely a nation in Europe which by 
its necessities, its weaknesses, its pas- 
sions, its embarrassments, does not testify 
to Russia’s power, or contribute to the 
furtherance of her designs. Germany is 
not out of the list, nor Austria, nor 
France, nor Turkey. Neither can En- 
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gland claim to be out of it, governed as 
she is by a race of dubitating statesmen, 
under a Parliamentary system which 
would hamper the strongest minister, and 
which certainly affords shelter and excuse 
to timidity. If all Sir Henry Wolff’s 
despatches were published there would 
be considerable alarm at the extent of 
Russian operations in Persia; but they 
will not be published. The later news 
from Roumania and Servia must be a vast 
encouragement for Russia in south-eastern 
Europe, though mitigated perhaps by ap- 
prehensions that movement may be forced 
too soon. The symptoms in Prussia, in 
Austria, in France, in Italy (where Signor 
Crispi is thought to be a little rash, it 
seems), all conspire to enjoin on Russia 
the waiting game. So, at any rate, it is 
reasonable to think; and therefore I for 
one take little account of the new Russian 
loan. The restlessness, the irritation, or 
what if it were not so strong a word I 
should call the desperation at Berlin is 
far more likely to break the peace than 
any precipitancy on the part of Russia. 
The one great restraint, as Lord Salisbury 
has said, is the tremendous hazard of the 
game. But sooner or later the game will 
be played. It is a vain hope that those 
vast Continental armies are destined to 
trickle tranquilly back to the homes they 
came from. At present they are still 
accumulating ; by which we may see that 
though, as our own foreign secretary still 
assures us, every government in Europe 
is striving for peace, not one of them 
believes that the others mean it. 

In this state of things I hope it is under- 
stood at home that England is quite without 
alliances, and that if they are wanted they 
are not so easily obtainable perhaps as they 
were a little while ago; that our friends 
on the European Continent are feeble and 
few; and that while the might of our 
rivals (“enemies ” is not the right word 
for them) is rapidly increasing, so also is 
the disposition to deal with us in a swag- 
gering, contemptuous, and aggressive way. 
It may be said in answer that we are safer 
without alliances ; and the reply might be 
readily admitted if our navy were as strong 
as it ought to be, and if it were not still 
possible for the Continental States to put 
off their contentions, to postpone the tre- 
mendous hazard, by agreements made at 
our expense. Call it an unlikely thing to 


happen if you please ; but as a mere pos- 
sibility (and I know that on more than one 
occasion it has looked like that at least) 
it is far too serious to be put out of ac- 
count. 


Such agreements we could hardly 
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prevent; but we can make our navy 
strong, and to that alternative the govern- 
ment, they say, is about to apply itself at 
last. 


Just as these remarks are brought to a 
close, a report of the German emperor’s 
address to the Reichstag appears in the 
newspapers. The most remarkable pas- 
sage in it, perhaps,’ is that in which his 
Majesty avows that his recent tour was 
undertaken for political purposes ; he went 
forth to “seek an understanding” with 
certain of his neighbors for the better ful- 
filment of the task of “securing peace and 
prosperity for our people.” Welcome is 
the: emperor’s declaration that “to inflict 
upon Germany — without necessity — the 
sufferings of a war, even of a victorious 
war, I should not consider consistent with 
my Christian belief and my duties to the 
German nation ;” but in these days it is 
taken for granted that great wars are never 
undertaken without some conviction of 
necessity—-some sense of compulsion. 
His Majesty’s assurance that his relations 
with all foreign nations are peaceful is 
sufficiently emphatic; of course it is 
accurate; and of course similar assurances 
will be heard from similar quarters till the 
week before the next war breaks out. 
To conclude, while the members of the 
Reichstag were listening to the emperor’s 
speech, they had before them a budget 
providing for an addition of twenty-eight 
war vessels to the German navy. Six 
millions sterling are to be spent on these 
ships, an they are to be built in six 
years. 

FREDERICK GREENWOOD. 


From The Cornhill Magazine. 
THE OTHER ENGLISHMAN. 

“ You are English, I take it, sir?” 

It was clear to me that at any rate the 
speaker was. I was travelling alone. I 
had not fallen in with three Englishmen 
in as many weeks, And I turned to in- 
spect the newcomer with a cordiality his 
smudged and smutty face could not wholly 
suppress. “Iam,” I answered, “and Iam 
very glad to meet a fellow-countryman.” 

“You are a stranger here?” he did not 
take his eyes from me, but indicated by a 
gesture of his thumb the busy wharf be- 
low us, piled high with hundreds and 
thousands of frail crates full of oranges. 
From the upper deck of the San Miguel 








we looked directly down upon it, and could 
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see all that was coming or going in the | 
trim basin about us. The San Miguel, a 
steamer of the Segovia Quadra and Com- 
pany’s line, bound for.several places on 
the coast southward, was waiting to clear 
out of El Grao, the harbor of Valencia, 
and I was waiting rather impatiently to 
clear out with her. “ You are a stranger 
here ?”’ he repeated. 

“Yes; I have been in the town four or 
five days, but otherwise I am a stranger,” 
I answered. 

“ You are not in the trade?” he contin- 
ued. He meant the orange-trade. 

“No, I am not; I am travelling for 
pleasure,” I answered readily. ‘ You will 
be able to understand that, though it is 
more than any Frenchman or Spaniard 
can.” I smiled as I spoke, but he was 
not very responsive. 

“It is aqueer place to visit for pleas- 
ure,” he said dryly, looking away from 
me to the busy throng about the orange- 
crates. 

“ Not at all,” I retorted; “it is a lively 
town and quaint besides, and it is warm 
and sunny. I cannot say as much as that 
of Madrid, from which I came two or 
three weeks back.” 

“Come straight here ?” he asked lacon- 
ically. 

I was growing a trifle tired of his curi- 
osity, but I aaswered, “No; I stayed a 
short time at Toledo and Aranjuez — oh, 
and at several other places.” 

“You speak Spanish?” 

“Not much. Muy poco de Castellano,” 
I laughed, calling to mind that maddening 
grimace by which the Spanish peasant 
indicates that he does not understand, and 
is not going to understand you. He isa 
good fellow enough, is Sancho Panza, but 
having made up his mind that you do not 
speak Spanish, the purest Castilian is 
after that not Spanish for him. 

“You are going some way with us — 
perhaps to Carthagena?” persisted the 
inquisitor. 

He laid a queer stress upon the last 
word, and with it shot at mea sly glance 
—a glance so unexpected and so unpleas- 
antly suggestive that I did not answer him 
at once. Instead, I iooked at him more 
closely. He was a wiry young fellow, 
rather below than above the middle height, 
to all appearance the chief engineer. 
Everything about him, not excluding the 
atmosphere, was greasy and oily, as if he 
had come straight from the engine-room. 
The whites of his eyes showed with un- 





lovely prominence. Seeing him thus, I 
took a dislike for him. “To Cartha- 
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gena!” I answered brusquely. “No, I 
am not going to stay at Carthagena. Why 
should you suppose so, may I ask? Un- 
less, indeed,” I added, as another con- 
struction of his words occurred to me, 
“you think I want to see a bit of fighting ? 
No, my friend, the fun might grow too 
furious.” 

To explain this I should add that three 
days before there had been a mutiny 
among the troops at Carthagena. It was 
mentioned at the time in the English pa- 
pers. An outlying fort was captured, and 
the governor of the city killed before the 
attempt was suppressed. Of course this 
was in every one’s mouth, and I fancied 
that his question referred to it. My man- 
ner or my words, however, disconcerted 
him. Without saying more he turned 
away, not going below at once, but stand- 
ing on the main deck near the office in the 
afterpart. There was a good deal of bustle 
in that quarter. The captain, second offi- 
cer, and clerk were there, giving and tak- 
ing receipts and what not. He did not 
speak to them, but leaned against the rail 
close at hand. I had an uncomfortable 
feeling that he was watching me, and this 
I suppose gave rise to a strange shrinking 
from the man, which did not stay with me 
always, but returned from time to time. 

Presently the dinner-bell rang, and si- 
multaneously the San Miguel moved out 
tosea. We were tospend the next day at 
Alicante, and the following one at Car- 
thagena. 

Dinner was not a cheerful meal. The 
officers of the ship did not speak English 
or French, and were not communicative 
in any language. Besides myself there 
were only three first-class passengers. 
They were ladies — relatives of the newly 
appointed governor of Carthagena, and 
about to join him there. I have no doubt 
that they were charming and fashionable 
people, but their partiality for the knife in 
eating was calculated to prejudice them 
unfairly in English eyes. Consequently, 
when I came on deck again, and the en- 
gineer — Sleigh, he told me his name was 
—sidled up to me, I received him gra- 
ciously enough. He proffered the omni- 
present cigarette, and I provided him in 
return with something to drink. He urged 
me to go dowr with him to see the en- 
gine-room, and after some hesitation I did 
so. You see, it was after dinner. 

“T have pretty much my own way,” he 
said boastingly. “They cannot do with- 
out English engineers. They tried once, 
and lost three boats in six months. In 
harbor, my time is my own. I have seven 




















stokers under me, all Spaniards. They 
tried it on with me when I first came 
aboard, they did! But the first that out 
with his knife to me, 1 knocked on the 
head with a shovel. I have had none of 
their sauce since!” 

“Was he much hurt?” I asked, scan- 
ning my companion. He was not big, I 
have said, and he slouched and shambled. 
But with all this there was an air of swag- 
gering dare-devilry about him that gave 
color to his story. 

“T don’t know,” he answered. “They 
took him to the hospital; he never came 
aboard again — that is all I know.” 

“T suppose your pay is good?” I sug- 

ested timidly. To confess the truth, I 
felt myself at a disadvantage with him 
down there. The flaring lights and deep 
shadows, the cranks and pistons whirling 
at our elbows, the clank and din, and the 
valves that hissed at unexpected moments, 
were matters of every hour to him — me 
they imbued with a mean desire to pro- 
pitiate. As my after-dinner easiness 
abated, I regretted that it had induced me 
to come down. 

He laughed—a short, harsh laugh. 
“« Pretty fair,” he said, “ with x § oppor- 
tunities. Do you see that jacket?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ That is my shore-going jacket, that is,” 
with a wink. “Here, look at it!” 

I complied. It appeared on first sight 
to be an ordinary sailor’s pea-coat; but, 
looking more closely, I found that inside 
were dozens of tiny pockets. At the 
mouth of each pocket a small hook was 
fixed to the lining. 

“ They are for watches,” he explained, 
when he saw that I did not comprehend ; 
‘1 get five francs over the price for every 
one I carry ashore to a friend of mine — 
duty free, you understand.” 

I nodded to show that I did understand. 
** And which is your port for that?” I 
said, desiring to say something as I turned 
to ascend. 

He touched me on the shoulder, and I 
found his face close to mine. His eyes 
were glittering in the light of the lamp 
that hung by the steam-gauge, with the 
same expression in them that had so per- 
plexed me before dinner. “ At Carthage- 
na!” he whispered, bringing his face still 
closer to mine; “at Carthagena! Wait a 
minute, mate, I have told you something,” 
he went on, hoarsely. “I am not too par- 
ticular, and, what is more, I am rot afraid! 
Ain’t you going to tell me something?” 

“T have nothing to tell you!” I stam- 
amered, staring at him. 
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“ Ain’t you going to tell me something, 
mate?” he repeated monotonously. His 
voice was low, but it seemed to me that 
there was a menace in it. 

“J have not an idea what you mean, my 
good fellow,” I said, and, turning away 
with some abruptness — my eye lit upon 
a shovel lying ready to his hand —I ran 
as nimbly as | could up the steep ladder, 
and gained the deck. Once there I paused 
and looked down. He was still standing 
by the lamp, staring up at me, doubt and 
chagrin plainly written on his face. Even 
as I watched him he rounded his lips to 
an oath; and then seemed to hold it over 
until he should be better assured of its 
necessity. 

I thought no worse of him by reason of 
his revelations. In a country where the 
head of a custom-house lives as a prince 
on the salary of a beggar, smuggling is no 
sin. But I was angry with him, and vexed 
with myself for the haste with which I 
had met his advances. I disliked and 
distrusted him. Whether he were mad, 
or took me for another smuggler — which 
seemed the most probable hypothesis — 
or had conceived some other false idea of 
me, whatever the key to the enigma of his 
manner might be, I felt sure I should do 
well to avoid him. 

Like should mate with like, and I am 
not a violent man. I should not feel at 
home in a duel, though the part were 
played with the most domestic of fire- 
shovels, much less with a horrible thing 
out of a stoke-hole. 

About half past ten, the San Miguel be- 
ginning to roll, I took the hint and went 
below. The small saloon was empty, the 
lamp turned down. As I passed the stew- 
ard’s pantry I looked in and begged a 
couple of biscuits. I am a fairly good 
sailor, but when things are bad my policy 
is comprised in “berth and biscuits.” 
With this provision against misfortune, I 
retired to my cabin, luxuriating in the 
knowledge that it was a four-berth one, 
and that I was its sole occupant. 

In truth I came near to chuckling as I 
looked round it. I did not need a certain 
experience I had had of a cabin three 
feet six inches wide by six feet three 
inches long, shared with a drunken Span- 
iard, to lead me to view with contentment 
my present quarters. A lamp in a glass 
case lighted at once the cabin and the 
passage outside, and so gave assurance 
that it would burn all night. On my right 
hand were an upper and lower berth, and 
on my left the same, with ample standing 
room between. A couch occupied the 
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side facing me. The sliding door was 
supplemented by a curtain. I could hardly 
believe that this was all my own. What 
joy to one who had known other things, to 
arrange this and stow that, and fearlessly 
to place in the rack sponge and tooth- 
brush! What wonder if | blessed the 
firm of Segovia Quadra and Company as 
I sank back upon my well-hung mattress. 

I sleep well at sea. The motion suits 
me. Even aqualm of sea-sickness does 
but induce a pleasant drowsiness. I love 
a snug berth under the porthole, and to 
hear the swish and wash of the water rac- 
ing by, and the crisp plash as the vessel 
dips her forefoot under, and always the 
complaint of the stout timbers as they 
creak and groan in the bowels of the ship. 

Cosy and warm, with these sounds for a 
lullaby, I fell asleep, and dreamed that I 
was again down in the engine-room, and 
sitting opposite to the other Englishman. 
“ Haven’t you something to tell me? 
Haven’t you something to tell me?” he 
was droning monotonously, wagging his 
head from side to side the while, with that 
same perplexing smile on his face which 
had so distressed me waking. ‘“ Haven’t 
you something to tell me?” 

I strove to say that I had not, because I 
knew that if I did not satisfy him, he 


would do some dreadful thing, though 


what | did not know. But I could not 
utter the words, and while I was still 
struggling with this horrible impotency, 
that surpassed any {waking misery, the 
thing was done. I was bound hand and 
foot to the crank of the engine, and going 
up and down with it, up and down! Oh, 
it was fiendish cruelty! I wept and prayed 
to be released, but the villain took no heed 
of my prayers. He sat on, regarding my 
struggles with the same impassive smile. 
In despair I strove to think what it was he 
wanted — what it was — and 

How the ship was rolling! Thank 
Heaven I was awake, or half awake! In 
my berth at any rate, and not in that hor- 
rible engine-room. But how was this? 
The other Englishman was here too, 
standing by the lamp, looking at me. Or 
— was it the other Englishman? It was 
some one who was not smiling, yet some 
one too who had a smudged and smutty 
face. All the wonder in my mind had to 
do with this question. I lay for a while 
in an indolent mood, between sleeping and 
waking, watching him. Then I saw him 
reach across my feet to a little shelf above 
the berth. As he drew back something 
that was in his hand—the hand that 
rested on the edge of my berth — glittered, 
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glittered as the light fell upon it, and, 
wide awake, I sprang to a sitting posture 
in my berth, and cried out with fear. 

He was gone on the instant, and in the 
same second of time I was out of bed and 
on the floor. A moment’s hesitation, and 
I drew aside the curtain, which was still 
shaking. The passage without was still 
and:empty. But opposite my cabin and 
separated from it only by the width of the 
passage was the door of another cabin, 
which was, or rather had been when I 
went to bed, unoccupied, Now the curtain 
drawn across the doorway was shaking, 
and I scarcely doubted but that the in- 
truder was behind it. But behind it also 
was darkness, and I was unarmed, whereas 
that upon which the light had fallen in the 
man’s hand was either a knife or a pistol. 

No wonder that I hesitated, or tinat dis- 
cretion seemed the better part of valor. 
To be sure I might call the steward and 
have the cabin searched, but I feared to 
seem afraid. I stood on tiptoe for a few 
moments listening. All was still; and 
presently I shivered. The excitement 
was passing away, | began to feel ill. 
With a last fearful glance at the opposite 
cabin—had I really seen the curtain 
shake? might it not have been caused by 
the motion of the ship ?— I drew close my 
sliding door, and climbed hastily into my 
bunk. Robber or no robber I must lie 
still. Ina very short time, what with my 
qualms and my drowsiness, I fell asleep. 

I slept soundly until the morning light 
filled the cabin, and I was aroused by the 
cheery voice of the steward, bidding me 
“ Buenos dias.” The ship was moving on 
an even keel again. Overhead the deck 
was being swabbed. I opened my little 
window and looked out. As I did so the 
night’s doings rose in my memory. But 
who could think of dreams or midnight 
assassins with the fresh sea air in his 
nostrils, and before his eyes that vignette 
of blue sea and grey rocks —grey, but 
sparkling, gemlike, ethereal, under the sun 
of Spain? Not I forone. I was gay as 
a lark, hungry as a hunter. Sallying out 
before I was dressed, I satisfied myself 
that the opposite cabin was emnty and 
bare, and came back laughing at my folly. 

But when I found that something else 
was empty and bare, I thought it no laugh- 
ing matter. 1 wanted a biscuit to stay my 
appetite, until the steward should bring 
my café complet, and I turned to the little 
shelf over my berth where I had placed 
them on going to bed. There were none 
there now. Curious! I had not eaten 





them. Then it flashed upon my mind 














that it was with this shelf my visitor had 
meddled. 

After that I did not lose a moment. I 
examined my luggage and the pockets of 
my clothes; the result relieved as much 
as it astonished me; nothing was missing. 
My armed apparition had carried off two 
captain’s biscuits, and nothing else what- 
ever ! 

I passed the morning on deck puzzling 
over it. Sleigh did not come near me; 
was he conscious of guilt, I wondered, or 
offended at the abruptness of my leave- 
taking the night before, or was it merely 
that he was engaged about his work? I 
could not tell. 

About noon we came to our moorings 
at Alicante. The sky was unclouded. 
The shabby town and the barren hills 
that rose behind it—barren to the eye, 
since the vines were not in leaf — looked 
baking hot. I had found a tolerably cool 
corner of the ship, and was amusing my- 
self with a copy of “ Don Quixote ” and a 
dictionary, when the engineer made his 
appearance. 

“* Not going ashore ?” he said. 

For the twentieth time I wondered what 
it was in his manner or voice that made 
everything he said to me seem a gibe. 
Whatever it was, I hated him for it, and I 
gave my feelings vent by answering sul- 
lenly, “ No, I am not,” and forthwith turn- 
ing to my books again. 

“I thought you travellers for pleasure 
wanted to see everything,” he continued. 
“* Maybe you know Alicante?” 

“ No, I don’t,” I answered snappishly. 
“ And in this heat I do not want to know 
it!” 

“ All right, governor, all right!” he 
replied. ‘“ Think it might be too hot for 
you perhaps? Ho! ho! ho!” And with 
a hoarse laugh that lasted him from stem 
to stern, and brought the blood to my 
cheeks, he left me. But I could see that 
he did not lose sight of me, and I heard 
him chuckling at intervals at his own wit 
for fully half an hour afterwards. Though 
where the joke came in, I could not for 
the life of me determine. 

Towards evening I did go ashore, slip- 
ping away at a time when he had gone 
below for a moment. I found a public 
walk in an avenue of palm-trees which ran 
close by the sea. The palms were laden 
with clusters of yellow dates, that at first 
sight were more like dried seaweed than 
fruit. As darkness fell, and with it cool- 
ness, I sat down here; and fell to watch- 
ing the vessels in the port fade away one 
by one into the gloom, and little sparks of 
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light take their places. A number of peo- 
ple were still out, enjoying the air, but 
these were sauntering, one and all, in 
the indolent southern fashion, so that 
on hearing the brisk step of a man ap- 
proaching in haste, I looked up sharply. 
To my surprise, it was Sleigh the engi- 
reer ! 

He passed close to me. I could not be 
mistaken, though he had put off his half- 
slouching, half-impudent air, and was 
keenly on the alert, glancing from this 
side to that, as if he were following or 
searching for some one. For whom? I 
was one of half a dozen on a seat in deep 
shadow. If I were the person he wanted 
—and I had leapt, at sight of him, to that 
conclusion, and cowered down in my place 
—he overlooked me, and went on. I sat 
some time longer after his step died away 
in the distance, my thoughts not altogether 
pleasant ones, But he did not return, and 
I went up to the Hétel Bossio prepared to 
eat an excellent dinner. 

The table @héte in the big whitewashed 
room was half finished. I was late. Per- 
haps this was why the waiters eyed me, as 
I took my seat, with attention ; or it might 
be that the English were not numerous at 
Alicante, or not popular; or, again, it 
might be that some one — Mr. Sleigh, for 
example — had been there making in- 
quiries for a foreigner, — blonde, middle- 
sized, and speaking very little Spanish. 
Their notice made me uncomfortable. It 
seemed as if I could nowhere escape from 
my old man of the sea. 

Nowhere indeed, for I was to have 
another rencontre that night, with which 
he may or may not have had to do, but 
which must be told because of the light 
afterwards thrown uponit. Returning to 
my ship along the dark wharf, I here and 
there came upon figures loafing in the 
shadow of bales or barrels ; and, passing 
them, clutched my loaded stick more 
tightly. I got by all these, however, in 
safety, and reached the spot where the 
ship lay. “San Miguel! Bota!” I 
shouted in the approved fashion of that 
coast. “San Miguel! Bota!” 

The words had scarcely left my lips the 
second time when there was a rustling 
close to me. A single footstep sounded 
on the pebbles, and the light of a lantern 
was flashed in my face. With an excla- 
mation I recoiled. As I did so two or 
three men sprang forward. Dazzled and 
taken by surprise, I had only an indis- 
tinct view of figures about me, and I was 
on the point of fighting or running, or 
making an attempt at both, when by good 
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luck the clink of steel accoutrements fell 
upon my ear. 

By good luck! For they were police 
who had stopped me, and it is ill work 
resisting the police in Spain. “ What do 
you require, gentlemen?” I asked in my 
best Spanish. “I am English.” 

“Perdone usted, sefior,” replied the 
leader, he who held the light. “ Will you 
have the goodness to show me your pa- 
pers?” 

“Con mucho gusto!” I answered, de- 
lighted to find that things were no worse. 
I was going to produce my passport on 
the spot, when the sergeant, with a polite 
but imperative “ This way!” directed me 
to follow him. I did so for a short dis- 
tance, a door was flung open, and I found 
myself in a well-lighted, barely furnished 
office, which I guessed was a custom- 
house post. The officer took his place 
behind a desk, and by a gesture of his 
cocked hat signified his readiness to pro- 
ceed. 

I had had to do with the police before, 
and should have smiled at the matter now, 
but I was aware of a suppressed excite- 
ment in the group around me, of strange 
glances which they cast at me, of the gen- 
eral drawing round their chief as he bent 
over my passport — things which seemed 
to indicate that this was no ordinary case 
of passport examination. Singular, too, 
was the disappointment they evinced 
when they found that my passport bore, 
besides the ordinary visé, the signatures 
of the vice-consul and alcalde at Valencia. 
Of course, as their faces fell my spirits 
rose. A deep conviction and deeper dis- 
appointment took possession of them, 
and, after I had answered half-a-dozen 
questions, the interview ended with the 
same “ Perdone usted, sefior,” with which 
ithad begun. I was bowed out; a boat 
was instantly procured for me, and in two 
minutes more I was climbing the ladder 
which hung from the San Miguel’s quar- 
ter. 

The first person whom I saw on board 
was Mr. Sleigh. He was lolling on a 
bench in the saloon — confound his impu- 
dence !—drinking aguardiente and star- 
ing moodily at the table. I tried to pass 
him by, and reach my cabin unnoticed, 
but on the last step of the companion I 
slipped. With a muttered oath at the in- 
terruption he looked up, and our eyes 
met. 

Never did I see a man more astonished. 
He gazed at me as if he could not trust 
his sight; then started to his feet and ex- 
ecuted a loud whistle. ‘“ Well, I never!” 
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he cried, slapping his thigh with another 
oath, and speaking in a coarse, jubilant 
tone. “Well, I am blest, governor! So 


-you did not go ashore after all! Here 


isa lark!” 

I saw that he had been drinking. “I 
have been ashore,” I answered coldly, my 
dislike for him increased tenfold by his 
condition. 

“ Honor bright?” he exclaimed. 

“JT have told you that I have been 
ashore,” I replied indignantly. 

He whistled again. “ You are a cool 
hand,” he said, looking me over with his 
thumbs in his pockets .and a new expres- 
sion in his face. “I might have known 
that though, precious mild as you seemed. 
Dined at the Hétel Bossio, I'll warrant 
you did, and took your walk in the Ala- 
meda like any other man?” 

“ Yes, I did.” 

“So you did! O Lord! O Lord! So 
you did! ” And again he contemplated 
me at arm’s length. I could construe his 
new expression now —it was one of ad- 
miration. “So you did, governor. And 
came aboard in the dark, as bold as brass.” 

That thawed me a little. I thought my- 
self that I had done rather a plucky thing 
in coming on board alone at that time of 
night. But I told him nothing, in his 
present state, of the affair with the police. 
I merely answered, “I do not understand 
why I should not, Mr. Sleigh. And as I 
am rather tired, I will bid you good- 
night.” 

“Wait a bit, governor. Not so fast,” 
he said, ina lower tone, arresting me by 
a gesture as I was turning away. “ Don’t 
you think you are playing it a bit too high? 
You are arare cool one, I swear, and fl 
—there is nothing you are not fly to, I'll 
be bound. But two heads are better than 
one, mate — you take me? —letting alone 
that it is every one for himself in this 
world. Do you rise to it?” 

* No, I do not rise to it,” I answered 
haughtily, as I drew back from his spir- 
ituous breath and leering eyes. He was 
more drunk than I had fancied. 

“You don’t? Think again, mate,” he 
said, almost as if he were pleading with 
me. ‘ Don’t play it too high.” 

“Don’t talk such confounded non- 
sense!” I retorted angrily. 

He looked at me yet a moment, a scowl 
dropping gradually over his face and not 
improving it. Then he answered, “ All 
right, governor! All right! Pleasant 
dreams! and a pleasant waking at Car- 
thagena!” 





“T have no doubt I shall enjoy both,” I 
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replied, smarting under his mocking tone; | floor, though, as I was lying in the upper 


and added, as his words brought another 
matter to my mind, “ That is, if you will 
have the goodness not to disturb me as 
you did last night!” He should not think 
he had escaped detection. 

“It is your turn now,” he replied more 
soberly. “I don’t know what you are up 
to now. I did not disturb you last night.” 

“Some one did! Some one uncom- 
monly like you too.” 

“What did he do?” he asked, eying 
me as though he suspected a trap were 
being laid for him. 

“T startled him,” I answered irritably, 
“or I do not know what he would not have 
done. Asit was he did not do much. He 
took some biscuits.” 

“ Took some biscuits!” He pretended 
that he did not believe me, and he did it 
so well that I began to doubt his guilt. 
“You must have been dreaming, mate.” 

“T could not dream the biscuits away,” 
I retorted. 

That stroke went home. He stood in 
silence drawing patterns on the table with 
his finger and a puddle of spilled water. 
Guilty or innocent, he did not seem 
ashamed of himself, but rather puzzled 
and perplexed. Once or twice, without 
speaking, he glanced cunningly at me. 
But whether he wished to see how I took 
it, or really suspected me of fooling him, 
I could not tell. 

“Good-night!” I cried impatiently ; 
and I went to my cabin. I had told him 
my mind and that was enough. The last 
I saw of him, he was still standing at the 
table, drawing patterns on it with his 
finger. 

I turned in at once, satisfied that after 
what had passed between us there would 
be no repetition of last night’s disturb- 
ance. Ina pleasant state between waking 
and sleeping I was aware of the tramp of 
feet overhead as the moorings were let 
go. The first slow motion of the engines 
was followed by the old familiar swish 
and wash of the water sliding by. Then 
the ship began to heel overa little. We 
had reached the open sea. After that I 
slept. 

I awoke suddenly; awoke in the full 
possession of my senses. The cabin was 
still lit only by the lamp. I guessed that 
it was little after midnight; and lay a 
while execrating the disordered health 
which made such an awakening no new 
thing. “Outinam/” | sighed, “that I 


had not taken that cup of coffee after 
My portmanteau too had got 
I could hear it sliding about the 
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berth, I could not see it. That I would 
soon set to rights. 

Accordingly I vaulted out after my 
usual fashion. But instead of alighting 
fairly and squarely on the floor, my bare 
feet struck against something — some- 
thing soft, a good distance short of it, 
and I came down smartly on my hands 
and knees —to form part of the queerest 
tableau upon which even a cabin-lamp 
ever shone. There was I, lightly clothed 
in pyjamas, glaring into the eyes of a 
dingy-faced man, who was likewise down 
on his hands and knees on the floor — with 
more than half the breath knocked out of 
his body by my descent upon him. I do 
not know which was the more astonished. 

“ Hallo! how do you come here?” I 
exclaimed, after we had stared at one an- 
other for some seconds. 

He raised his hand fiercely. “Hush!” 
he whispered ; and obeying his word and 
gesture I crouched where I was, while he 
seemed to listen. Then we rose silently 
to our feet as by one motion. I had not 
time to feel afraid, though it was far from 
a pretty countenance that was so close to 
mine. Rage and terror were written too 
plainly upon it. 

“ You are English?” he said sullenly. 

I said I was. Although I saw that he 
had a pistol half concealed behind him, I 
somehow felt master of the position. His 
fear of being overheard seemed so much 
greater than my fear of his pistol, and it 
is not easy to do much with a pistol with- 
out being overheard. “You are English 
too, I can see,” I added, below my breath. 
“Perhaps you will kindly tell me what 
you are doing in my cabin?” 

“You will not betray me?” he said 
irresolutely. 

“Betray you, my man! If you have 
taken nothing of mine,” I replied, with a 
prudent remembrance of his weapon and 
the late hour of the night, “ you may go to 
the deuce for me, so long as you don’t pay 
me another visit.” 

“Taken anything!” he cried, forget- 
ting his caution, and raising his voice, 
“do you take me for a thief? I will be 
bound ”—he went on bitterly, yet with 
a pride that seemed to me very pitiable 
when I understood it— “that you are 
about the only man in Spain who would 
not know me at sight. There is a price 
upon my head! There are two thousand 
pesetas for whoever takes me dead or 
alive! There are bills of me in every 
town in Spain! Ay, ofme! in every town 
from Irun to Malaga!” 
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The wretched braggart! I knew now 
who he was. ‘“ You were at Carthagena,” 
I said sternly, thinking of the old grey- 
headed general who had died at his post. 

He nodded. The momentary excite- 
ment faded quickly from his face, leaving 
him to appear again what he was, a man 
dirty, pallid, half-famished. About my 
height, he wore also clothes, shabby and 
soiled indeed, but like mine in make and 
material. In his desperate desire for sym- 
pathy, for communion with some one, he 
had already laid aside any fear of me. 
When I asked him how he came to be in 
my cabin, he told me freely. 

“] intended to ship from Valencia to 
France, but they watched and searched 
all the boats. I crept on board this one 
in the night, thinking that as she was 
bound for Carthagena she would not be 
searched. I was right; they did not 
think any one would venture back into 
the lion’s jaws.” 

* But what will you do when we reach 
Carthagena ?” I asked. 

“ Stay on board and, if possible, go with 
this ship to Cadiz. From there I can 
easily get over to Tangier,” he answered. 

It sounded feasible. ‘And where have 
you been since we left Valencia?” I 
asked. 

* Behind this sailcloth.” He pointed to 
a long roll of spare canvas which was 
stowed away between the floor and the 
lower berth. I opened my eyes. 

“ Ay!” he added with a grimace, “ they 
are close quarters, but there is just room 
behind there for a man lying on his face. 
What is more, except your two biscuits I 
have had nothing to eat since the day be- 
fore yesterday.” 

“Then it was you who took the bis- 
cuits ?” I said. 

He nodded ; then he fell back against my 
berth, all his strength gone out of him. 
For from behind us came another — a more 
emphatic answer. “ You may take your 
oath to that, governor!” it ran; and 
briskly pushing aside the door and cur- 
tain, Sleigh the engineer stood before us. 
“You may bet upon that, I guess!” he 
added, an ugly smile playing about his 
mouth and eyes. 

The refugee’s face changed to a sickly 
white, and his hand toyed feebly with the 
pistol, but he did not move. I think that 
we both felt we were in the presence of a 
stronger mind. 

“You had better put that plaything 
away,” said Sleigh. He showed no fear, 
but I observed that he was watching us 
narrowly. ‘ A shot would bring the ship 
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about your ears, my friend. There is no 
call for a long explanation. I took the 
governor here for you, but when he told 
me that some one was stealing his bis- 
cuits, I thought I had got the right pig by 
the ear, and five minutes outside this door 
have made it a certainty. Two thousand 
pesetas! Why, hang me if I should have 
thought, to look at you, that you were 
worth half the money!” he added bru- 
tally. 

The other plucked up spirit at this in- 
sult. ‘Who are you? What do you 
want?” he cried, with an attempt at bra- 
vado. 

“ Precisely. What dol want?” replied 
the engineer with a sneer. ‘ You are 
right to come to business. What do I 
want? A hundred pounds. That is my 
price, mate. Fork it out and mum is the 
word. Turn rusty, and ” He did 
not finish the sentence, but grasping his 
neck in both hands, pressed his thumbs 
upon his windpipe and dropped his jaw. 
It wasa ghastly performance. I had seen 
a garotte, and I shuddered. 

“ You would not give the man up? Your 
own countryman?” I cried in horror. 

“Would I not?” he answered ruth- 
lessly. ‘ You will soon see, if he has not 
got the cash!” 

“A hundred pounds!” moaned the 
wretched fellow, whom Sleigh’s perform- 
ance had completely unmanned. “I have 
not a hundred pesetas with me.” 

As it happened —alas, it has often hap- 
pened so with me ! — I had but some three 
hundred pesetas, some twelve pounds odd, 
about me, nor any hope of a remittance 
nearer than Malaga, whither I was on my 
way. Still I did what I could. “Look 
here,” I said to Sleigh, “I can hardly be- 
lieve that you are in earnest, but I will do 
this. I will give you ten pounds to be 
silent and let this man take his chance. 
It isno good to haggle with me,” I added, 
“because I have no more.” 

“Ten pounds!” he replied derisively, 
“when the police will give me eighty! I 
am not such a fool.” 

“ Better ten pounds as a gift than eighty 
pounds of blood money,” I retorted. 

“Look here, mister,” he answered 
sternly ; “do you mind your own business 
and let us settle ours. I am sorry for you, 
mate, that is a fact, but I cannot let the 
chance pass. If I do not get this money, 
some one else will. Ill tell you what I 
will do, though.” As he paused I breathed 
again, while the miserable man whose life 
was in the balance glanced up with renewed 
hope. “I will lower mv terms,” he went 
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on. “I would rather get the money hon- 
estly myself, I am free to confess that. 
If you wi!l out with two thousand pesetas, 
I will keep my mouth shut, and give you 
a helping hand besides.” 

“Tf not?” I said. 

“If not,” he answered, shrugging his 
shoulders — and I noticed that he laid his 
hand on his knife — “ if you do not accept 
my terms before we are in port at Cartha- 
gena, I go to the first policeman and tell 
him who is aboard. Those are my terms, 
and you have until then to think about 
them.” 

With that he left the cabin, warily, and 
with his face to us to the last. Hateful 
and treacherous as he was—I loathed 
him so that I could scarcely meet his 
eyes —I could not help admiring his per- 
fect coolness and courage, and his quick 
grasp of the men he had to do with. 

For I felt when he was gone that we 
were a sorry pair. I suppose that my 
companion, bad as his case had seemed 
before, had yet cherished strong hopes of 
escape. Now he was utterly unmanned. 
He sat on the couch, his elbows on his 
knees, his head resting on his hands, the 
picture of despair. The pistol had disap- 
peared into some pocket, and although 
capture meant death, I judged that he 
would let himself be taken without strik- 
ing a blow. 

My own reflections were far from being 
of acomfortable nature. The man grovel- 
ling there before me might deserve death ; 
knowing the stakes, he had gambled and 
lost. Moreover, he was a complete stran- 
ger to me. But he was an Englishman. 
He had trusted me. He had spent — well, 
an hour, but it seemed many —in my com- 
pany, and I shrank from the horror of see- 
ing him dragged away to a violent death. 
My nature so revolted against it that I for- 
got what the consequences to myself of 
interference might be. 

“ Look here,” I said, after a long inter- 
val of silence, “I will do what I can to 
help you. We shall not reach Carthagena 
until eight o’clock at earliest. Something 
may turn up before that time. At the 
worst I have a scheme, though I set little 
store by it, and advise you to do the same. 
Put on these clothes in place of those you 
wear.” I handed to hima suit taken from 
my portmanteau. “Wash and shave. 
Take my passport and papers. It is just 
possible that if you play your part well 
they may not identify you, and may arrest 
me, despite our friend upstairs. For my- 
self, once on shore I shall have no diffi- 
culty in proving my innocence.” 
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Not that I was without my misgivings. 
The Spanish civil guards have the name 
of giving but short shrift at times, and 
even at the best I might be punished for 
connivance at an escape. But to some 
extent I trusted to my nationality; and 
for the rest, the avidity with which the 
hunted wretch at my side clutched at the 
slender hope my offer held out to him, 
drove any last hesitation from my mind. 

As long as I live I shall remember the 
scene which ensued. The grey light was 
beginning to steal through the porthole, 
giving a sicklier hue to my companion’s 
features, and making my own trembling 
fingers as I helped him to dress seem to 
myself strangely wan and thin. A heavy 
odor from the expiring lamp hung upon 
the air. The tumbled bed-clothes, the 
ransacked luggage, the coats swaying 
against the bulkheads to the music of the 
creaking timbers, formed an entourage 
deeply imprinted on the memory. 

About seven o’clock I procured some 
coffee and biscuits and a little fruit, and 
fed him. Then I gave him my passport 
and papers, and charged him to employ 
himself naturally about the cabin. My 
own plan was to be out of the way, ashore 
or elsewhere, when Sleigh should spring 
his mine, and to trust my companion to 
return my luggage and papers to my hotel 
at Malaga, until I reached which place I 
must take my chance. I may seem to 
have been playing a fine and magnanimous 
part, but, looking back now, I do not think 
that I believed for a moment that the 
police would be deceived. 

A little after eight o’clock I went on 
deck, to find that the ship was steaming 
slowly in between the fortified hills that 
frown upon the harbor of Carthagena; a 
harbor so grand and spacious that in its 
ampitheatre of waters I fancy all the 
navies of the world might lie. Fora time 
the engineer was not visible on deck. 
The steward had pointed out to me some 
of the lions — the deeply embayed arsenal, 
the distant fort, high-perched on a hill, 
which the mutineers had seized, and the 
governor’s house over the gateway where 
the wounded general had died — and we 
were within a couple of hundred yards of 
the wharf, crowded with idlers and flecked 
with sentinels, when Sleigh came up from 
below. : 

Although the morning was fine and 
warm, he was wearing the heavy pea-jacket 
which I had seen in the engine-room. He 
cast a spiteful glance at me, and then, 
turning away, affected to busy himself 





with other matters. I think that he was 
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ashamed of the workhehadinhand. Bad 
as he was, I think so. 

“Do we stay here all day?’” I asked 
the steward. 

“No, sefior, no. Hasta las diez solo,” 
I understood him to say. Only until ten 
o’clock, and it was close upon nine al- 
ready. He explained that the town was 
yet so much disturbed that business was 
at a standstill. The San Miguel would 
merely land her passengers by boat and 
go on at once to Almeria, where much 
cargo awaited her. “ Here is the police- 
boat coming,” he added. 

Then the time had come too. I was 
quivering with excitment— and with 
something else—a new idea. Darting 
from the steward’s side, I flew down the 
stairs, through the saloon and to my 
cabin, the door of which I dragged aside 
impatiently. “Give me my passport — 
my papers!” I cried, breathless with 
haste,” the poiice are here!” 

The man—he was pretending to pack 
with his back to the door, but at my en- 
trance rose with an assumption of ease — 
drew back. “ Why? will you desert me 
too?” he muttered, his face working pite- 
ously. “ Will you betray me? Then, my 
God! I am lost!” and he flung himself 
upon the sofa in a paroxysm of terror. 

Every moment was of priceless value. 
This a conspirator, indeed! I had no pa- 
tience with him. “Give them to me!” I 
cried imperatively, desperately. “I have 
another plan. Do you hear?” 

He heard, but he did not believe me. 
He was sure that my courage had failed 
me at the last moment. But—and let 
this be written on his side of the account 
—he gave me the papers; it may be in 
pure generosity, it may be because he had 
not the spirit to resist. 

Armed with them I ran on deck almost 
as quickly as I had descended. I found 
the position of things but slightly changed. 
The police-boat was now alongside.- The 
officer in command, attended by two or 
three subordinates, was coming up the 
ladder. Close to the gangway Sleigh was 
standing, evidently waiting for this group. 
But he had his eye on the saloon door 
also, for I had scarcely emerged from the 
latter when he stepped up to me. 

““Have you changed your mind, gov- 
ernor? Are you going to buy him off?” 
he muttered, looking askance at me as I 
still moved forward with him by my side. 

My answer took him by suprise. “ No, 
sefior, no!” I exclaimed loudly and re- 
peatedly — so loudly that the attention of 
the group at the gangway was drawn to- 
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wards us. When I saw that this was 
effected, I stepped hastily in front of 
Sleigh, and before he had any clear notion 
of what I was doing, I was at the officer’s 
side. “Sir,” I said, raising my hat, “do 
you speak French?” 

.“ Parfaitement, monsieur,” he answered, 
politely returning my salute. 

“T am an Englishman, and I wish to 
lay an information,” I said, speaking in 
French, and pausing there that I might 
look at Sleigh. As I had expected, he 
did not understand French. His baffled 
and perplexed face assured me of that. 
He tried to interrupt me, but the courte- 
ous official waved him aside. 

“This man here who is trying to shut 
my mouth is a smuggler of foreign 
watches,” I resumed rapidly. ‘ He has 
them about him now, and is going to take 
them ashore. They are in a number of 
pockets made for the purpose in the lining 
of his coat. I am connected with the 
watch-trade, and my firm will give ten 
pounds reward to any one who will cap- 
ture and prosecute him.” 

“T understand,” replied the officer. 
And, turning to Sleigh, who, shut out 
from the knowledge of what was going 
forward, was fretting and fuming in a 
fever of distrust, he addressed some words 
to him. He spoke in Spanish and quickly, 
and I could not understand what he said. 
That it was to the point, however, the 
engineer’s face betrayed. It fell amaz- 
ingly on the instant, and he cast a venge- 
ful glance at me. 

That which followed was ludicrous 
enough. My heart was beating fast, but 
I could not suppress a smile as Sleigh, 
clasping the threatened coat about him, 
backed from the police. He poured outa 
torrent of fluent Spanish, and emphat- 
ically denied, it was clear, the charge; 
but, alas! he cherished the coat—at 
which the police were making tentative 
dives—overmuch for an innocent man 
with no secret pockets about him. 

His “ No, sefior, no!” his “ Por dios!” 
and “ Madre de Dios!” and the rest, were 
breath wasted. Ata sign from the now 
grim-looking officer, two of the policemen 
deftly seized him, and in a twinkling, not- 
withstanding his resistance, had the thick 
coat off him, and were probing its recesses. 
It was the turn of the bystanders to cry, 
“Madre de Dios!” as from pocket upon 
pocket came watch after watch, until five 
dozen lay in sparkling rows upon the deck. 
I could see that there were those among 
the ship’s company besides the culprit 
who gazed at me with little favor; but the 
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eyes of the police officer twinkled with 
gratification as each second added to the 
rich prize. And that was enough for me. 

Still I knew that all was not done yet, 
and I watched keenly what was passing. 
Sleigh, taken into custody, had desisted 
from his disjointed prayers and oaths. I 
perceived, however, that he was telling a 
long story, of which I could make out little 
more than the word “ Inglese” repeated 
more than once. It washis turn now. If 
he had not understood my French, neither 
could I understand his Spanish. And I 
noticed that the officer, as the story rolled 
on, looked at me doubtfully. I judged 
that the crisis had come, and I interfered. 
“‘ May I beg to know, sir, what he says?” 
I asked courteously. 

“He tells me a strange story, Mr. 
Englishman,” was the answer; and the 
speaker eyed me with curiosity but not 
unfavorably. “He says that Morrissey, 
the villanous Englishman — your pardon 
— who was at the bottom of the affair of 
last Sunday, has had the temerity to re- 
turn to the scene of his crime, and is on 
this vessel.” 


I shrugged my shoulders. “A strange 
story, indeed!” I answered. “ But it is 
for monsieur to do his duty. I am the 


only Englishman on board, as the steward 
will inform you; and for me, permit me 
to hand you my papers. Your prisoner 
wishes, no doubt, to be even with me!” 

He nodded brusquely as he took the 
papers. That upon which I had counted 
happened. The engineer in his rage and 
excitement had not made his story plain. 
No one dreamt of his charge being aimed 
against another Englishman. No one 
knew of another Englishman. The stew- 
ard sullenly corroborated me when I said 
I was the only one on board, and so all 
who heard Sleigh—slightly befogged, 
perhaps, by his Spanish, which, good 
enough for ordinary occasions, may have 
failed him here —did not doubt that his 
was a pure counter-accusation preferred 
en revanche. , 

No doubt the improbability of Morris- 
sey’s return had some weight with them. 
Then my credentials were ample and in 
order. Among them, too, a note for two 
hundred and fifty pesetas had somehow 
slipped, which had disappeared when they 
were handed back to me. Need I say 
after this how it ended? Or that while 
the police officer bowed his courteous 
“adios ” to me, and his men gathered up 
the watches, and the crew scowled, the 
prisoner was removed by force to the boat 
fairly foaming at the mouth, and scream- 
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ing out to the last horrible threats which 
my ears were longin forgetting. I walked 
up and down the deck, brazening it out, 
but very sick at heart. 

However, the San Miguel, despite her 
engineer’s mishap, duly left in half an 
hour —a nervous half-hour to me. With 
a thankful heart I watched the fort- 
crowned hills about Carthagena change 
from brown to blue, and blue to purple, 
behind us, until at length they sank down 
in the distance. 

But officers and men looked coldly on 
me; and that evening at Almeria, I took 
up bag and baggage and left the San 
Miguel. I had had enough of the thanks, 
and more than enough of the company, of 
my cabin-fellow, whom I left where I had 
found him—or nearly so—behind the 
sailcloth. I believe that he succeeded in 
making his escape; not that I have since 
seen him or heard from him. But fully a 
month later a friend of mine staying at 
the Hétel de la Paz, at Madrid, was placed 
under arrest for some hours on suspicion 
of being Morrissey; so that the latter 
must at that time have been at liberty. 


From The Fortnightly Review. 
THE NEGRO AS A SOLDIER. 


BY GENERAL VISCOUNT WOLSELEY. 


SINCE the abolition of slavery, and 
until recent years, the ranks of our West 
India regiments have been filled with fairly 
good fighting material. Recruits were 
obtained from every slaver taken on the 
coast of Africa, and upon joining were 
baptized and given high-sounding names, 
those of Nelson, Napoleon, and Welling- 
ton being in very common use. These 
liberated slaves could not, of course, speak 
English; they were very slow to learn, 
and generally wanting in intelligence. 
They had a good physique, however, were 
obedient, and much attached to their offi- 
cers. Before the introduction of rifled 
arms, and especially of the breechloader, 
the private who could bear fatigue, who 
was brave, absolutely obedient, and who 
was to be depended upon to stand by his 
officer under all circumstances, possessed 
the best qualities which go to make up a 
really good soldier. As long as success 
in war depended on fighting at close quar- 
ters, and when accuracy in shooting was 
of little or no account, the natural instinct 
of the savage from the interior of Africa 
went far to make up for his want of intel- 
ligence asa soldier. The instinct of some 
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breeds of dogs — the setter, pointer, and 
retriever — renders it easy to teach them 
their special work, which other species, 
though equally intelligent, cannot be 
effectively taught. Soit is with races of 
men. There are some to whom drill and 
the ordinary duties of the soldier in the 
field can be more easily imparted than to 
others. That sort of work seems natural 
to them, and in accordance with their in- 
stincts. The wild tribes dependent upon 
hunting for their daily food possess a sort 
of intuitive knowledge of wild animals, of 
their ways and habits, which gives them 
in war an immense advantage over the 
ordinary town-bred soldier. The trapper’s 
rude life of daily hardship and privation 
fits him physically for the ups and downs 
and rough usage which war brings with it. 
The hunter is already half a soldier, and 
not only accepts the miseries of war in an 
uncomplaining spirit, but regards them 
as the natural'and ordinary incidents of 
every-day life. To have no dinner at all 
is as little strange to the wild man as to 
be late for it is to the civilized citizen who 
is so in consequence of having missed his 
train. The slave-trade on the west coast 
having now practically come to an end, we 
can no longer obtain the wild negro from 
the interior of Africa, as we formerly did, 
to fill the ranks of our West India regi- 
ments. 

I do not think Europeans learn drill as 
quickly as the Basuto or the Zulu. It is 
astonishing to see the zeal, the undis- 
guised interest and application these sav- 
ages bring to bear upon all military lessons 
given to them. They take the utmost 
pride in being soldiers, and in acquiring 
any art or drill or exercise connected with 
the management and handling of arms, or 
the movements of armed bodies. There 
seems to be something in the disposition 
and genius of the common stock from 
which they come, some hereditary bias in 
their brain, in their very blood, which fits 
them for the easy acquisition of asoldier’s 
duties. And yet many of these races who 
thus quickly acquire an excellence in drill, 
etc., cannot be taught any mechanical 
handicraft; indeed, many can never even 
learn to draw a straight line. 

The African in our West India regi- 
ments has always displayed that childlike 
affection for, and implicit reliance upon, 
the officers who treated him well which is 
so marked a feature in the character of 
the negro slave. His obedience to orders, 
especially when a sentry, was remarkable. 
Many amusing stories on this point were 
current at Government House when I was 





at Cape Coast Castle. A previous gov- 
ernor, finding that his native servants were 
given to robbing him by daily carrying 
away bundles of things from his kitchen, 
had orders given to the sentry before his 
door that no one was to be allowed out 
carrying any parcel with him. Very 
shortly afterwards the governor, ina hurry 
to consult his chief justice, put some pa- 
pers into a despatch-box to take with him 
to the judge’s house. He reckoned with- 
out his host, however, for the sentry, stand- 
ing in front of him with bayonet at the 
charge, would not allow him to pass with 
the offending despatch-box. The gov- 
ernor remonstrated, and urged that it was 
he himself who had given the order, but 
all to no purpose, for in the quaint and 
amusing gibberish which these men speak, 
and emphasizing his words in a very de- 
termined fashion with his bayonet, the 
sentry said that his “ copral ” had told him 
not to allow any one with a bundle to 
pass, and the “copral’s” order was his 
law. 

Our West Indian battalions retain many 
of their old good qualities, but they are 
no longer of the same use to us as for- 
merly, when they were composed of liber- 
ated Africans. In those days each man 
could tell you the tribe on the west coast 
to which he belonged, or at least the name 
which we had from time immemorial given 
to all slaves exported from the district 
from which he had sailed.. Nowthe West 
Indian soldier will tell you he is a Barba- 
dian, an Antiguan, a Jamaican, and so on, 
according to the West India island where 
he was born. A large proportion of them 
have an infusion of white blood, which, 
strange to say, does not improve them 
physically. The whole negro race in these 
islands is seriously infected with the dis- 
eases which have impaired the vitality of 
many European families. Since the aboli- 
tion of the Contagious Diseases Acts in 
the West Indies this evil has been alarm- 
ingly intensified. The result is that only a 
small proportion of those willing to enlist 
can “pass the doctor.” One of the great 
objects for which these negro regiments 
were kept on foot was for the purpose of 
finding garrisons for our stations on the 
west coast of Africa. The climate there 
is abominable, and specially injurious to 
Europeans. We could not keep British 
soldiers there with safety for more than a 
few months ata time. When these regi- 
ments were chiefly composed of Africans 
we had no trouble with them on the score 
of health, but now that they are raised 
from a class of negroes with a considera- 
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ble proportion of English blood in their 
veins they stand the climate at Cape Coast 
Castle and in the neighboring provinces 
little better than the white man. Civiliza- 
tion, however, has made them more teach- 
able. The man who has been educated in 
Barbadoes to read his Bible—and they 
are very fond of reading it — and who has 
learned to sing Watts’s hymns, acquires 
a knowledge of drill more easily than the 
released slave who came from equatorial 
Africa, and whose mental faculties were 
little superior to the ape’s. The infusion 
of white blood into the West Indian negro 
has certainly not improved his physical 
strength, whilst the education we have 
given him has as certainly injured his 
fighting qualities. He has lost the best 
qualities his forefathers possessed as sav- 
ages, and he has failed to acquire those 
which belong to that civilization with 
which he is now more or less associated. 

In fact we cannot hide from ourselves 
the conviction that civilization has not as 
yet effected any desirable change in the 
negro character. It has not only most 
certainly failed to foster a military spirit 
in him, but has even succeeded in depriv- 
ing him of his natural hardihood, and also 
of the courage which he had acquired in 
his African home under the severe laws 
which governed him there. Freedom has 
not made him brave, nor has civilization 
improved his physical strength. 

Let us now inquire how it is that some 
of the negro nations we are acquainted 
with have become powerful, and what it 
is that has converted the timid negro into 
the Ashanti, the Zulu, or the Soudan war- 
rior. It is very curious to note the great 
difference which their respective laws 
have effected in the fighting qualities of 
neighboring African tribes of the same 
race, and who speak the same language, 
though with perhaps some local peculiari- 
ties. Two striking examples have come 
directly under my notice in the Zulu and 
in the Ashanti. Each was a fine, brave, 
fighting people, but each had neighbors of 
their own race who did not equal them in 
courage and other soldierlike qualities, 
while some of them were positive cowards 
of the worst type. I shall not attempt to 
give dates in their very uncertain history, 
but very long ago both those nations had 
been consolidated into powerful king7oms, 
each by its own reigning family. They had 
been formed into purely military mon- 
archies, whose first aim was to be powerful 
and to dominate over all their neighbors. 
Their laws were little more than an iron 
code intended for the government of an 
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army, before the wants and requirements 
of which every other consideration had to 
bend. All those laws which in most civ- 
ilized nations of to-day are designed for 
the protection of property and the social 
well-being of the men, women, and chil- 
dren who compose them, were in these 
instances contrived solely with a view to 
the fighting efficiency of the army upon 
which the kingdom rested, and which, in 
fact, was that kingdom itself. 

This brings me to consider a feature in 
the negro character which is common to 
the natives of both eastern and western 
Africa. I refer to the fact, that high miti- 
tary qualities can be and are developed 
amongst them by the stern discipline 
which the fear of heavy and relentless 
castigation and of capital punishment en- 
genders. This is, I think, proved by the 
fact that whereas one community of those 
who are by race and language the same 
people, consists of formidable warriors, 
another community adjoining it may be 
the most arrant cowards, entirely destitute 
of every military virtue. Such is the dif- 
ference, for example, between the Ashanti 
and the Fanti on the west coast of Africa, 
and between the Zulu and several of his 
neighbors in south-eastern Africa. In 
both cases the comparison is instituted 
between what we may call nations of the 
same race and language, but living under 
an entirely different system of law. It is 
not education or civilization that has en- 
gendered this cowardice. Over-cultiva- 
tion is calculated to convert manliness into 
effeminacy ; it is conducive of luxury and 
love of ease, the sure precursor of those 
indolent habits which kill all virile energy, 
and when that dies, not only the greatness 
of the nation but its independent existence 
are buried in the same grave. It is the 
nature of the Anglo-Saxon race to love 
those manly sports which entail violent 
exercise, with more or less danger to limb 
if not to life. They cultivate their powers 
for the physical endurance of fatigue, and 
often also of actual pain. This craving 
for the constant practice and employment 
of our muscles is in our blood, and the 
result is a development of bodily strength 
unknown in most nations, and unsurpassed 
by any other breed of men. Strength and 
fearlessness are natural characteristics of 
our race, and it is only that effeminacy of 
mind and body which grows out of the 
indolence, love of ease, and claptrap sen- 
timentality which over-civilization engen- 
ders, that could or can convert us into a 
nation of cowards. On the other hand, 
the negro begins by being a cowardly, 
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lazy fellow, and courage can only be im- 
planted in such unsuitable soil by educa- 
tion; not the education of the mind as we 
understand that expression, but a physical 
education which appeals to the dread of 
bodily punishment. It was this which 
made the Ashanti the warrior he was, 
whilst the absence of it amongst those 
Fanti tribes that have lived for genera- 
tions under our mild rule, has left them 
the contemptible cowards they are by 
nature. The Ashanti knows that, if he 
disobeys the orders of his superiors, he 
will be immediately put to death; the 
Fanti knows he can run away with im- 
punity. Ifin battle the Ashanti turns to 
fly, there are men on the lookout close 
behind him who have positive orders to 
kill him without any question. If these 
men in the second line fail to do their 
duty in this respect, their superiors again 
in the third line, whom I may call the 
subaltern officers, will kill both them and 
the runaway coward. There are several 
lines of several grades behind the front 
fighting-line, each having a similar pre- 
ventive duty imposed upon it, until the 
general commanding is reached. If he 
tails, if he is defeated, he answers for his 
failure with his head when he returns to 
his king at Coomassie. In the organiza- 
tion of all civilized armies, much stress is 
laid upon the chain of responsibility that 
runs through all ranks from the com- 
mander-in-chief to the private soldier. In 
the Ashanti army, or nation, for they were 
one, the emblem of that responsibility is 
the executioner’s knife. The man infront 
feels that under every circumstance he 
incurs less risk by going forward than by 
running away, for the latter at least is 
certain death. 

The refrain of the Ashanti war-song, 
which they sang together in a shouting 
voice when going into action, was — 


If I go forward I die, 
If I go backward I die; 
Better go forward and die. 


If the coward deserted to the enemy, or 
became a fugitive to avoid this condign 
punishment, not only was he an outlaw 
forever, but his children and nearest rela- 
tions paid for his heinous sin by suffering 
decapitation, or by being sold as slaves. 

For many generations the Ashantis had 
lived under this stern system of discipline, 
and, until they fought us in 1873-4, the 
result was success so uniform that every 
neighboring nation trembled before them. 
The greatness and the number of their 
victories gave them a renown which flat- 





tered their imagination, and consolidated 
them into a nation, extremely proud of 
their warlike prowess. This feeling in 
the course of time begat a pride of race 
that certainly elevated them in the scale 
of mental development. Their rigorous 
code of laws, in which death was the com- 
mon if not almost the only punishment, 
educated them to the daily practice of 
that extreme reticence which was one of 
their most striking characteristics; and 
their frequent wars had given them an 
experience in foreign negotiation which 
had converted them into really first-class. 
diplomatists. 

A very remarkable effect of these ex- 
tremely rigorous laws upon the negro 
mind, was the wonderful power for mili- 
tary organization it developed. Both 
Ashantis and Zulus had their own pecul- 
iar tactics, to which their men were well: 
drilled, which every warrior thoroughly 
understood, while he realized the advan- 
tages they conferred and knew why they 
had been adopted. In both these nations 
there had been great generals who had 
invented for them, at a very early period 
of their history, their mode of fighting. 
Others had perfected these systems, ac- 
cording as increased experience in war 
taught them the necessity for reform. 
Their armies were fed upon a well-organ- 
ized system, by which the women prepared 
the food and carried it to the army. 

The Zulu and the Swazi armies were 
divided into regiments of so many com- 
panies, each regiment having its own dis- 
tinctive badge. Their law also punished 
the coward with death, but the spear and 
not the knife was the instrument used. 
To make death as ignominious as possible, 
the Zulu executioner was always a girl. 
She ran the spear downwards through the 
coward’s shoulder, and pushed it very 
slowly until it came out at the lower end 
of the stomach. I have heard a Zulu war- 
rior imitate, with undisguised pleasure, 
the noise the spear-head made as it was. 
thus being slowly pushed through the 
coward’s intestines. 

These great warrior negro nations had 
been so long accustomed to victory, that 
they went into action fully expecting suc- 
cess, a feeling that of itself went very far 
towards securing victory. The great dis- 
tinction I would draw between the Zulu 
and the Ashanti, the foremost fighting 
peoples of the east and west of Africa, is, 
that whilst with the pure Ashanti it was 
the principle of fear that had converted 
him into the brave and skilful warrior we 
found him to be, it was rather a pride of 
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race, of nationality and of loyalty to his 
king, based also upon an education of fear, 


which made the Zulu a formidable antag- | 
onist to all comers, the white man even | 


included. The warriors of both these 
nations are brave and daring; even indi- 
vidual Ashantis, far removed from the 
influence of the executioner’s knife, often 
displayed courage worthy of a free people. 
After the Ashantis had failed in their at- 
tack on our post at Abracampa, I sent a 
party with some officers in pursuit. The 
Ashantis had fallen back to gather food, 
leaving only a few isolated men to watch 
over their camp. One of these men, quite 
alone, who might easily have escaped, re- 
mained within five yards of the road along 
which our men were advancing with much 
noise. He coolly fired into the party, and 
unwatched by any of his people, faced 
alone the pursuers. A little later another 
of them, alone and in the open pathway, 
this time not even concealed by the en- 
circling forest, fronted the officers who 
were leading the party and quietly fired at 
them. Clearly these men were inspired 
by some feeling which made them act, 
regardless of their own lives and indiffer- 
ent to odds, without any other influence 
over them but their own courage. The 
military system based upon fear had from 
generation to generation so taken hold of 
the Ashanti mind, that what at first was 
only done from a dread of the decapitation 
which all knew would swiftly and surely 
follow if it were left undone, was per- 
formed eventually as a matter of course, 
as an ingrained habit. In fact, habit had, 
I may say, in the course of generations, 
disciplined into actual courage the mind 
of a negro race who, when left absolutely 
free, as the Fanti portion of it was under 
our rule, were without exception the most 
ignominiously cowardly people I have ever 
been associated with. 

The Zulus, like the Ashantis, had been 
consolidated into a nation through the 
action of their laws. Whilst the standard 
of courage and military excellence was 
quite as high amongst the former as the 
latter, the Zulu code of morality also was 
far higher. The virtue of their women 
was superior to that of any civilized peo- 
ple I know of, and it was rigidly enforced 
by the severest laws. All the men below 


a certain age were formed into regiments, 
and were forbidden to marry. As a re- 
ward, the king would at times grant per- 
mission to a whole battalion to marry, but 
until that permission was given, death 
was the punishment for every infringe- 
Like the Germans of 


ment of this law. 
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to-day, they felt so intensely that their 
existence as a nation depended upon the 
power of their army, that they were pre- 
pared to obey any and every law that con- 
duced to its efficiency. The Zulus had as 
neighbors the cruel Transvaal Boers, who 
never lost an opportunity of cheating them 
of their land, or otherwise imposing upon 
them. It may be almost said that it was 
the intolerable exactions of the Boers that 
created Cetewayo’s power, as it was the 
tyrannical oppression of the great Napo- 
leon that forced the exasperated Prussians 
to adopt that military constitution upon 
which has been gradually built up the 
modern German Empire. It is well to 
remember, however, that in each case 
there was an earlier period of militar 
power, and glory, and conquest, to teak 
back to and be proud of, with an interme- 
diate interval of degradation, the result of 
external oppression, when foolish rulers 
had allowed military establishments to fall 
into decay or powerlessness. It is difficult 
to imagine any nation becoming great in 
a military seuse that is without some very 
strong faith in a God or in some great 
moral principle. Now the Zulus had no 
God ; but the principle, the elevating sen- 
timent of true loyalty to a king, has never 
been gel or more ingrained in the 
instincts of any people than it was with 
them. This feeling influenced all the ac- 
tions of their lives as individuals, After 
we had defeated Cetewayo’s army, and he 
was a fugitive, with columns scouring his 
territory in every direction in search of 
him, none for a long time would betray 
him, although they knew how largely that 
betrayal would have been rewarded. It 
was at last his own prime minister who 
enabled us to capture him, and, delighted 
as we were with the treason, I could never 
look upon the traitor except with loathing. 
I know of nothing so debasing as cow- 
ardice ina people. It is a shock to the 
nervous system, the first time a man looks 
straight into your eyes, and without any 
consciousness of shame, tells you he ran 
away because he was afraid, and that all 
his friends and comrades had done the 
same. Examining a Fanti boy as to what 
took place at a fight between the Fantis 
and the Ashanti army, he said he had ac- 
companied his father into action, and car- 
ried a case of ammunition on his head. 
When asked what his father did, the 
answer was, “ He run away.” And what 
did you do? “I run away too.” And 
what became of the ammunition? “I 
threw him away.” This was all told asa 
mere matter of natural occurrence, for it 
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did not strike him that there was anything 
unworthy or shameful in the proceeding. 

One of the funniest scenes I have ever 
witnessed was an endeavor to make some 
thousands of these Fantis fight, who had 
turned out to help us to relieve a small 
British garrison which was besieged by 
the Ashantis in 1873. I had had a great 
meeting with their chiefs before we left 
Cape Coast Castle. They had used the 
most flowery language to express their 
courage and devotion. ‘“ Wherever the 
governor laid his head there they would 
lay theirs.” The scene I now witnessed 
was this. We relieved the place by night, 
and the next day these Fantis were or- 
dered to follow the retreating enemy into 
the bush. They were drawn up in line 
under their kings and headmen, but ad- 
vance they would not. Two English offi- 
cers strove to drive them on by smacking 
the backs of even kings with their um- 
brellas. But the kings and people most 
ingeniously evaded all danger, either from 
the umbrellas or from the Ashantis, run- 
ning hither and thither in mortal fear. 
In spite of all our efforts, they made no 
progress towards the enemy, but managed 
to consume what seemed like hours in 
useless movements. One felt inclined to 
open fire on them, but they were not in 
fact even worth the ammunition it would 
have taken to kill them. In one of the 
regiments raised expressly for the war, 
there was a company drawn from a savage 
and cannibal tribe who fought exclusively 
with swords. They were about the most 
diabolical-looking fiends I have ever seen. 
They were placed behind the cowardly 
Fantis with orders to drive them forward. 
These savages had a fashion of clanking 
their swords in a terrifying way, and of 
howling like fiends as they advanced upon 
an enemy. When they approached the 
rear of the Fanti lines, an overwhelming 
terror seized those cowards, and to escape 
the threatening cannibals they rushed into 
the bush. We never tried the Fantis as 
soldiers again. Large numbers deserted 
to their homes that night, and thencefor- 
ward they were only employed to carry 
stores and provisions to the front. The 
women were not only more reliable as car- 
riers than the men, but were far pluckier ; 
and still more strange, the boys, a large 
number of whom also carried burdens and 
were employed as officers’ servants, sel- 
dom showed any fear. Indeed, they fre- 
quently accompanied their masters under 
fire, and seemed highly delighted with all 
they saw. Another curious phenomenon 
is, that the boy is far brighter, quicker, and 
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cleverer than the man. You can appar- 
ently teach the boy anything until he 
reaches puberty, then he becomes grad- 
ually duller and more stupid, more lazy 
and more useless every day. The love of 
bloodshed and of watching human bodily 
suffering in any shape is a real natural 
pleasure to the negroes of west Africa. 
I don’t believe a son could resist going to 
see his own father flogged or hanged. As 
far as one can at all understand the his- 
tory of these people, human sacrifices 
have from all time been very common 
amongst them, and so thoroughly has the 
idea become an instinct, that I verily be- 
lieve if we were now to withdraw from 
the gold coast, before many months had 
elapsed there would again be human be- 
ings sacrificed to some fetish in every 
Fanti market-place. 

When one reproached the Fanti kings 
and chiefs for not turning out in force to 
fight the Ashanti army in defence of their 
homes and liberty, the answer always was 
that, owing to the mildness of our laws, 
under which the Fantis lived, they, the 
recognized headmen, had lost all the power 
and authority they had possessed in olden 
times. I was often requested by some 
king to allow him to behead half-a-dozen 
of his recalcitrant warriors, being assured 
that if I did so his whole tribe would fight. 
From all sides we were told that by no 
milder course could we so tch as obtain 
the services of these men as Carriers ; their 
innate fear of the Ashantis was so great 
that even the tempting offer of high wages 
could not overcome it. 

The kings and headmen were right ; we 
no longer allowed them to execute their 
subjects at will, and, consequently, those 
subjects no longer respected them as rul- 
ers or would obey them. The dread of 
very severe bodily punishment and of 
death could alone make them act like 
men. 

The fear of punishment has not, how- 
ever, been of itself enough to convert all 
west-African communities into formidable 
military nations ; had it been so, Dahomey 
would long since have developed into a 
strong fighting kingdom, for these men 
only continue to live by the favor of the 
bloodthirsty tyrant who rules over them. 
This fear of the death punishment must 
be accompanied by a strong, well-thought- 
out military system, and that can only be 
created by the fortuitous advent at an 
early period in the nation’s history of some 
great leader with a natural gift for army 
organization. Without some such Alex- 


|ander as a king, or some such Hannibal 

















as a general, although ruled over by a 
succession of despots who punished the 
smallest offences with death, no such 
kingdom as that of Ashanti or of Zulu- 
land could ever have come into existence. 

In primitive conditions of life a code 
or system of laws once established by 
some national Moses is seldom willingly 
changed. It takes some great upheaval 
to alter the scheme and principles upon 
which the system is based; nothing less 
than a successful invasion that robs what 
we call an uncivilized people of their 
national independence has the effect of 
entirely reversing any well and long estab- 
lished form of government and the laws 
and superstitions by which it is main- 
tained. Thus itis, that the laws enacted 
by a despot, under which a primitive 
people live, have greater influence in 
forming the national character, than have 
the laws of civilized communities which 
are made by themselves, and which they 
can change as they will to meet every 
fluctuation of public opinion. In what- 
ever negro people a great law-giver has 
appeared, there a powerful army and a 
military spirit has been called into exist- 
ence, and the nation has prospered until 
its national existence has been destroyed 
by a still stronger people. Tribes far 
removed from contact with conquering 
races have stewed in their own juice for 
centuries without any change in their form 
of government, and their level amongst 
human beings, their habits, virtues, and 
characteristics, depend upon the nature of 
the laws under which they have existed. 
We thus come across tribes of negroes in 
all parts of tropical Africa with many 
curious customs and religions —the can- 
nibal, the fetish man, the Mahommedan, 
etc., etc., each with his own peculiar no- 
tions as to right and wrong, and each with 
his own standard of courage. 

Amongst these tribes, the Kroomen, 
whose territory impinges upon the sea, 
have long been employed with advantage 
on board our ships of war. They are 
strong, cheery, obedient, and faithful, ex- 
cellent as boatmen, and most useful all 
round ; their weak point is want of pluck. 
They object to go under fire, and openly 
talk of their cowardice as a national trait 
of which they have no need to be ashamed. 
We used them in our boats during the 
Nile expedition, but they were employed 
on the distinct understanding that they 
were not to be taken into action. They 
are quite like children in their ideas, and 
although apparently without any religion 
are very superstitious. 
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spirit whom they know as “ Duppy.” If 
during an illness a Krooman thinks this 
spirit has appeared to him, he at once 
makes up his mind to die, and such is the 
power of this superstition over him, that 
die he does forthwith. I had a personal 
experience of this kind in one instance. I 
had seen a Krooman at one of our sta- 
tion hospitals on the Nile, and when I 
asked for him some time afterwards [ was 
told that one morning he announced that 
he had seen Duppy, and thereupon had 
refused all further treatment and regularly 
laid himself out for death. In a very 
short space of time he departed to those 
regions where he believed Duppy waited 
for him. 

This tribe is, I think, a strong illustra- 
tion that the mere enjoyment of national 
liberty will not make the negro a good 
soldier, nor even induce him to fight for 
that freedom which we, rightly or wrongly, 
believe to be the first and greatest of all 
earthly blessings. It sustains my argu- 
ment that the west-African negro is a 
coward by nature, and that it is only by 
means of a military system enforced by 
terrible punishments that he can be con- 
verted into a courageous warrior like the 
Ashanti. Had any great king or general 
appeared in ages past amongst the Kroo- 
men, and given them a similarly drastic 
code of laws to that which made Coomas- 
sie the capital of a great military nation, 
the Kroomen would doubtless, in the proc- 
ess of time, have acquired courage as the 
Ashantis did. 

It must be remembered that Kroomen 
and Fantis, and, I might indeed add, all 
the tribes and races of western Africa, 
have no such great instinctive horror of 
domestic slavery as would cause them to 
fight in defence of their freedom. If we 
had not fought the Ashantis in 1873-74, 
King Coffee would have made slaves of 
the Fanti people, a fact the latter knew 
full well. But they would have infinitely 
preferred the possible miseries of slavery 
to the positive and certain terrors and 
dangers which a war of resistance would 
have entailed upon them. They have 
lived amidst slaves, and domestic slavery 
has really no terrors for them. I have 
known intelligent slaves refuse their free- 
dom, preferring to have a master who was 
bound by custom to feed them when ill, 
or old, or unable to find employment. 
One of our interpreters in Ashanti, who 
though a slave was an intelligent fellow, 
when asked by the officer who paid him 
off what he meant to do with his money, 
said he would keep one-half himself and 
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give the remainder to his master. When 
told he was a freeman and no longer a 
slave, he said he preferred being a slave, 
for the reasons I have just stated. 

The nature of the country or district 
the negro inhabits has certainly some in- 
fluence upon his fighting qualities and 
national character. Noman has had more 
varied experience of the military value of 
the equatorial negro then Sir Samuel 
Baker. He found that the lowest, the 
most cowardly and most animal races, are 
the denizens of the vast, flat, swampy dis- 
tricts. They are the least warlike, and 
when approached take refuge under cover 
of the very high reeds and gigantic vege- 
tation with which their country is covered. 
On the other hand, the great pastoral 
tribes are almost always brave and ac- 
customed to war, through their ever-re- 
curring quarrels with those around them. 

Wherever you come upon the Mahom- 
medan negro, even though few know much 
about their Prophet or his teaching, he is 
a better fighting man than the idolater, or 
than the men of most of the tribes who 
have no religion at all. No enemy is so 
dreaded by even the very best soldiers as 
the Indian Ghazi or the Arab dervish. I 
am certain our men would much prefer to 
fight the best European troops rather than 
the same number of African warrors who 
were under the influence of Mahommedan 
fanaticism. To meet men trained to your 
own methods of warfar:, who think and 
feel as you do, strikes one as an ordinary 
proceeding. Ask the British soldier if he 
is ready to fight any number of men from 
beyond the English Channel and he will 
scornfully laugh at the notion that any 
“ foreigner” could stand up against him. 
But a campaign waged against the Ma- 
hommedan fanatic is quite another thing. 
There is something very uncanny about 
the black man, whocomes straight for you 
as fast as he can cover the ground between 
you and him; and who, if not shot down 
before he reaches you, will drive his spear 
through your body. Battle is “death or 
glory” to the Englishman, but, come what 
may, it must be glory to the true follower 
of the Prophet. If he slays the accursed 
infidel, Allah will bless him in this world, 
and if he falls, the loveliest of women 
start forth to greet him from the gates of 
Paradise. 

It is only the man who has seen the 
dervishes charge, or who has gone to meet 
the Ghazi hand to hand, who can fully 
realize the position. This duel @ mort 
with one who will not even pause to parry 
your cuts or thrusts in his eagerness to 





have your life’s blood is a trying sensation 
to the stoutest heart. Pride of race, patri- 
otism, fervid loyalty, intense love of lib- 
erty, in fact, all the noblest and strongest 
feelings of the civilized European are 
weak and poor when compared with the 
religious frenzy which can convert the 
peaceful Arab camel-driver near Suakim 
into the most terrible and most dreaded of 
foes. 

In one of our Indian battles I remember 
seeing a party of two or three hundred 
Mahommedan fanatics who showed des- 
perate valor. Our native cavalry would 
not tackle them, there was no infantry of 
any sort near at hand, and they were only 
disposed of at last by being charged 
through and through several times by a 
squadron of the 7th Hussars, led by one 
of the bravest of men, now General Charles 
Fraser, V.C.* Not one of them would 
surrender; they stood grimly dealing out 
death to all within their reach, and were 
cut down to a man. 

Having traced the cause of the Ashanti 
military strength to the stringency of the 
laws under which their army existed, and 
of the Zulu power to an intense spirit of 
nationality and the ardent sentiment of 
loyalty which inspired them, I pass on to 
consider the influence which an intensely 
bigoted religious enthusiasm has exer- 
cised and still exercises ever the Soudan 
negro. The strength of Mahdiism lies in 
this feeling. It has converted the most 
peaceable and inoffensive of Arab tribes 
into fierce warriors for whom death has no 
horrors. The Arab tribes who became 
followers of the Mahdi have almost all 
been influenced by a sincerely religious 
sentiment, closely resembling that which 
spread over Europe at the beginning of 
the sixteenth century. The abuses of the 
Roman Church then prepared the ground 
for Luther, as the laxity of morals and the 
neglect of the teaching of the Koran 
amongst the Soudanese did for the man 
who styled himself the Mahdi. Upon the 
negro races of the Soudan the precepts 
and teaching of Mahomet had never made 
any very marked impression. Notwith- 
standing this fact, however, it must be 
admitted that religious enthusiasm has 
certainly been the most important factor 
in the Soudan rebellion against the khe- 
dive’s authority. Whilst this is without 
doubt, it is to be noted also that the 
slave’s feeling of fidelity and of gratitude 
to the master who feeds him, has also ex- 
erted a great influence over the negroes 


* He is now M.P. for Lambeth. 























who fought for and against General Gor- 
don at Khartoum. What caused the Arab 
spearmen to charge home upon our 
squares, from which they were shot down 
in hundreds, was solely the religious side 
of the question. Their religion taught 
them to risk everything in Allah’s cause, 
for if they fell, each man firmly believed 
that his spirit passed at once into that 
paradise which the Prophet knew how to 
make so attractive to all Easterns. This 
spirit of religious enthusiasm is very in- 
fectious ; even the negro soon caught it 
up, and when he entirely adopted it, his 
fierceness and his daring were scarcely 
less remarkable than the fierceness and 
daring of the Arabdervish. Nevertheless 
it must be noted that he has not only lead- 
ers, but men who gave him in numbers 
the example of courage and devotion. It 
was the dervishes who charged up to our 
squares at Abou Klea with reckless indif- 
ference to danger. These dervishes died 
to a man, not only in the attacks upon us, 
but in the fights which took place before 
our arrival between them and the mudir 
of Dongola. There was not in the Sou- 
dan fighting the pure feeling of negro 
tribal courage which appeared in the 
Ashantis and the Zulus. The Zulus, when 
they had failed in their attack upon Sir 
Evelyn Wood’s camp at Kamtula, marched 
proudly away. Even when pursued and 
killed in numbers their lofty bearing and 
their calm acceptance of fate almost awed 
their victors. In the Soudan the negro 
was a mere tool in the hands of his cun- 
ning masters. Being much duller of in- 
tellect, and regarding himself in a great 
measure as still the slave he was when 
young, and when first taught by the white 
man to be a soldier, he was not, however, 
so easily moved to rebellion as the more 
quick-witted and more religious Arab. 
His duty to his officer, whom he looked 
upon as his master and owner, was his 
strongest instinct, and influenced him 
more than religion. The uncivilized ne- 
gro will adopt any superstition and believe 
in it firmly, but you cannot teach him the- 
ology or the Bible code of morals. He is 
not thinker enough for anything higher 
than superstition — ina spiritual sense. 

““Why do you believe in the Mahdi?” 
an officer one day asked a negro prisoner. 

“ Because he comes from God,” he re- 
plied. 

“How do you know he comes from 
God?” 

“ Because he works miracles.” 

This it was that appealed to the innate 
superstition of the black man. I believe 
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that a clever conjurer who could maripu™ 
late spectre figures well, would be the 
most successful of Mahdis in the Soudan. 
The negro soldiery whom we encountered 
on the upper Nile are very low in the 
order of humanity, but they fight with ex- 
treme fierceness, and many of them, even 
at long distances, are very fair shots. 
Treat them, however, as we have done the 
Fantis or the soldiers of the West India 
regiments, and you will very soon change 
them into lazy, good-for-nothing creatures. 
This quality of imitation in the negro and 
of taking up a courage not his own showed 
itself in our own black regiments in the 
Egyptian army, which are certainly the 
best fighting bodies in that army. Curi- 
ously enough also, even in the old Egyp- 
tian army which fought against us at 
Tel-el-Kebir, the black regiments were 
certainly the most plucky. One battalion 
of these quietly awaited the attack of our 
Highland regiments and charged them at 
a disadvantage, even for the time driving 
them back from the rampart. This seems 
to prove that when once the negro has 
been raised by discipline into a soldier, he 
is able to retain his fighting quality for 
many years. 

It is only discipline that can convert 
men into valuable soldiers, and this can 
only be instilled into the negro by the in- 
fluence which the fear of very severe 
punishment imparts. The more one asso- 
ciates with the African negro, the stronger 
becomes the impression that he is no 
more suited to stand alone than a white 
child would be. Until he learns to do vol- 
untarily his fair share of daily work in 
this great domain which God has ordered 
man to till and cultivate, it is in my opin- 
ion better for the negro and for the world 
that he should learn discipline under an 
enlightened but a very strict master. 

It is very natural to ask how it came 
that we have so often suffered defeats 
from Ashantis, Kafirs, Basutos, and Zulus. 
The explanation is simple. The anxiety 
of the general in command of our troops 
to conform his plans to his notions of the 
rules of war, has often induced him to 
violate the true spirit of those rules. I 
think I may say, that almost all our colo- 
nial military misfortunes during the reign 
of Queen Victoria, are to be accounted for 
by the fact that we have attempted to fight 
great warlike native races with the same 
formal tactics as those which succceded 
at Waterloo. We have heard of artillery 
and heavy cavalry being sent into the 
South African bush against an enemy 
whose best weapon was the assegai; of 
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New Zealand pahs being besieged with all 
the regularity of a fortress @ /a Vauban. 
The Afridi is a born warrior, and man for 
man is a far better soldier on his wild, 
roadless mountain-side than John Hodge, 
the Dorsetshire hedger and ditcher, or 
than John Smith, the street Arab from 
Whitechapel. It is only by our superior 
arms and superior discipline that we can 
beat these fighting tribes, who have done 
soldiers’ work since childhood. If we 
meet them with the same tactics with 
which we should meet a French army, we 
are almost certain to be defeated. The 
routine general thinks he must have a fair 
proportion of allarms. It is his notion of 
making war, and the consequence is that 
he encuimbers himself with cavalry in a 
country where that arm is as useless for 
charging purposes as it would be in the 
enclosed and cultivated England of to-day. 
The idea of fighting without artillery is to 
him simple madness, so he hampers his 
movements with guns and their ammuni- 
tion trains, which can seldom even be of 
any use, whilst they impede his progress, 
and are always difficult to protect. The 
best commander in our Kafir wars whom 
I ever knew, once said to me that he 
always estimated the difficulties he had to 
encounter in the following order of grav- 
ity: first, his own artillery, then his own 
regular cavalry, and, lastly, his recognized 
enemy, the Kafirs. What are commonly 
termed the rules of war are invaluable to 
the commander who knows how to apply 
the spirit of their teaching to the under- 
taking he has in hand, whilst he has the 
genius to fill in the details required by 
the nature of the country and by the tac- 
tics, mode of fighting, and arms of the 
enemy. The rules of war have proved 
fatal to many an English general who 
lacked that military instinct which is so 
far above the best rules, and which tells 
its possessor wher he must ignore them. 
The theory of war as we learn it from 
books is an excellent servant, but to him 
who obeys its orders literally it is often 
the falsest and most fatal of masters. 
Ours is the only European army that is 
thoroughly experienced in what we may 
properly call savage warfare. This war- 
fare is an art in itself; so much so that 
the troops which could go through an 
ordinary campaign against an equally civ- 
ilized enemy with great credit, might very 
possibly fail altogether if pushed some 
hundreds of miles into the interior of Af- 


rica to encounter hordes of fighting barba- | 


rians, such as we have so very often been 
at war with. It would be a novel sensa- 
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tion to the soldiers of most armies to find 
themselves outnumbered, say ten to one, 
by really daring warriors, who charged 
home, regardless of all musketry and ar- 
tillery fire. And yet, to how many thou- 
sands of Englishmen is that situation well 
known! 


From Temple Bar. 
SKETCHES IN ATHENS. 


Ir has always seemed to me an impru- 
dence to dash the enthusiasm with which 
one is imbued in the midst of a famous 
city, by a hasty course of mere and delib- 
erate sight-seeing. Fatigue inevitably 
follows ; and nothing is admirable or even 
very respectable to a sated mind, and a 
tired body ontired legs. And as no wrong 
or injudicious action is without its chain 
of inevitable consequences, it no less in- 
fallibly happens that one is led to carp at 
the celebrity which time and great circum- 
stance have conferred on such a place or 
city; and in this mood the man satirizes 
what he came to praise. And, thus in- 
juring what he ought not to injure, he 
does injury to himself ; and so the whole 
purport of his travel is distorted. 

The rain had come down in torrents on 
the night of my arrival in Athens. The 
railway station was surrounded with agi- 
tated puddles, and through these, and over 
the wretchedly uneven roads in its vicin- 
ity, the car conveyed me to the hotel in 
the upper part of the city, much distracted 
with doubt; for it was so dark, and the 
visible personality of Athens was so un- 
gracious, that I did not know what to think 
of it. Clouds had wrapped up the moun- 
tains in the Gulf of Corinth for the greater 
part of the way, and it had drizzled there 
also; but the steady resounding deluge 
from a sky black as coal was vastly morg 
depressing in the city of Cecrops and 
Pericles, of Socrates and Phidias. The 


Ancient of days! august Athena! 


seemed clad in a fit of most lugubrious 
and lachrymose mourning for her vanished 
past. 

But early the next day all was changed. 
A civil modern Athenian in the guise of a 
* boots ” called me, prattled a little about 
the warmth %of the sun, and the charming 
view from my French window, when I 
chose to get out of bed to enjoy it, and 





then pleasantly left me in quest of coffee 


| and rolls. 
| He was no sooner out of the way than 
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I was at the window, and thence I stared 
straight at a mass of rock, capped by some 
noble columns, gold-colored under the 
deep sunlight. It could be nothing but 
part of the great Acropolis. And so for 
a while I looked at it, careless that I too 
was in full view from a soaring tier of 
windows in another wing of the hotel, and 
that one Greek maid was leisurely airing 
a carpet from a balcony a mere arm’s 
length from my domain, and singing like 
a blackbird while she gazed at me. I de- 
clare it was as much as I could do to hin- 
der myself from a responsive song; the 
air through the opened window was so 
fresh without being cold, so exhilarating 
and soft, and the sunlit pillars against the 
calm blue of the heavens were so joyously 
stimulating to the imagination. 

A full-blooded girl just loosed from her 
convent could not have gone out into the 
world with livelier expectations than mine 
when I stepped into the roadway from the 
flight of stairs of the hotel. There was a 
long wide street disappearing into space 
on the one hand, and a square on the 
other. I chose the square, and in a few 
minutes was in the midst of the orange- 
groves and fountains which lead up to the 
white marble palace of King George. The 
orange-trees were in blossom, the water 
was sparkling, the spotless marble of the 
palace and of the neighboring mansions 
glowed to the eye, and there was a hub- 
bub of talk from the hundreds of gaily 
dressed loiterers in the square itself and 
round about the palace. There were offi- 
cers, spic-and-span, discussing the war 
news, and gesticulating or shrugging their 
shoulders, according to their tempera- 
ment; Athenian butcher boys and baker 
boys smuking cigarettes while they pad- 
dled their feet in the waters of the foun- 
tain; civilians in broadcloth and billy- 
cocks soberly discussing the daily papers, 
or arguing heatedly about the predilec- 
tions and friendly intentions of the great 
Mr. Gladstone, who “loves the Greeks 
like brothers;” all the motley attires of 
the different country troops included in 
the national army of Greece, from the 
petticoated Albanians to the stereotyped 
blue-coats with their muskets over their 
shoulders ; nursemaids, their pretty brown 
faces peeping from under voluminous 
white linen headdresses, leading frilled 
and flounced little childrea, who could 
hardly stoop for their hoops and balls in 
the strenuousness of their martyrdom to 
fashion; and the cosmopolitan diemnat of 
uncertain sightseers, men, women, and 
adolescents, strung with opera- glasses, 
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Baedekers in hand, halting at every other 
step to refer to their books, lest haply 
they might pass something famous or in- 
teresting without being able conscien- 
tiously to put a pencil mark against it in 
their record. 

These palace gardens were a feast of 
color, One could sit and smoke a cigar 
and watch the kaleidoscopic changes of 
the populace by the hour, without a touch 
of ennui. And, if in the humor for some 
mild moralizing, there was material at 
hand with a vengeance ; from the kite-fly- 
ing little Greeks, or the small gamblers 
who made piles of copper pieces and then 
banged them into confusion with a brick- 
end, pocketing as lawful gain all that 
stayed unmoved, to the old stones and 
new hard by. But Athens is no longer a 
heap of ruined marble morsels. There is 
the pungency of commercial life in the 
bustle of its streets and the shrill cries of 
the vendors of everything who go up and 
down its thoroughfares. And one may 
wander for a long time in quest of the 
Acropolis itself, unless one knows well 
where to look for it. It is a city of mod- 
ern times under modern conditions, with 
embryonic boulevards where in the time 
of the Moslems were forts and fortifica- 
tions; it is a city of museums and univer- 
sities, of Sunday schools, and churches, 
and tramways, as well as ruins; and it 
has three railway termini already. Had 
Byron lived and roamed in Athens in 
1886 instead of 1812, his muse would have 
been either considerably more or less tear- 
ful. 

Strolling aimlessly for twenty minutes 
under the shade of the trees which line 
the best roads of Athens, and past a side 
of the great square of garden and forest 
land which goes by the name of the pal- 
ace gardens, I came to a small graveyard, 
and then, by a gentle slope over some 
naked gravel ground, to a purling brook. 
Here was a fine white marble bridge, of a 
size quite disproportionate to the volume 
of the water under it. By the stream-side 
were some young plantains, in the fresh 
leaf of their spring. A score of ducks 
bobbed with the spasmodic current, or 
drifted calmly down the stream, submerged 
except their perpendicular snowy tails. 
A little to the nortb of the bridge were 
some cottages by the water-side ; and the 
women of the cottages were thrashing 
clothes in the shallows with big pebbles, 
squatting in an ungainly manner over their 
task. A coffee-house dedicated to the 
scanty brook stood at the other side of 
the bridge, and a couple of common men 
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sipped their penny cups of coffee while 
they tilted their chairs and talked. This 
brook is the Ilissus. 

My readers will not need to be reminded 
of the different events which have made 
this little rivulet — “ as rich in honor as it 
is poor in water ” — more famous than the 
greatest rivers of the earth. From the 
time when Codrus sacrificed himself on 
its banks for the good of his country (he 
did not drown himself, understand; he 
could have done that with difficulty in the 
Ilissus) to the still distant days of Plato 
and Socrates, when the sires of the pres- 
ent plantains gave shelter to the philoso- 
phers in their noonday walks, the river 
has been an important factor in old Greek 
life. But it can never have been much of 
a stream, even in the time of the autumn 
rains ; and it has the peculiarity of being 
better furnished with water nearer its 
source in Hymettus — the long grey mass 
of mountain five or six miles due east 
of the bridge —than where it traverses 
Athens towards Phalerum and the sea, 
which it never reaches. I tasted its wa- 
ter, from sheer instinctive veneration ; 
but, alas! the women had been washing 
in its upper parts, and, though clear to 
the eye, it was not of crystal purity to the 
palate. The nymphs of Ilissus even in 
ancient times ought to have been repre- 
sented a little meagre in body; and, if any 
of them survive, they must feel humbled 
in the degradation and impoverishment of 
their once pellucid sire and homonym. 

From the Ilissus, I walked through 
some miserable patches of barley into a 
long oval enclosure, the high banks on 
either side, with rudimentary lines along 
the banks, proclaiming that this was the 
site of the Panathenian games of old; in 
other words, the Stadium. A little way 
past the barley were some muddy pools 
from the last night’s rain, and in one of 
them, immersed to the depth of two or 
three inches only, lay adead dog. Thin 
grass and gravel, where the grass was 
trodden from the surface, formed the arena 
of the Stadium. Scanty indeed were the 
surviving relics here. A fragment of a 
column, some marble blocks, and the semi- 
circle of stone at its extremity; this was 
all. Ofthe marble seats which rose am- 
phitheatrically from the level there is 
nothing left. The banks are overgrown 
with meadow grass and buttercups, and 
the tracks which have a semblance of 
tiers of seats are sheep-walks only. But 
there are breaks in the banks, showing 
their artificial construction and substrata. 
And one large, cavernous opening from 
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the summit of the northern bank is said 
to have been the.withdrawing place of 
those who were unsuccessful in their con- 
tests. For those others who were “tri- 
umphant in the wrestler’s hardy toil” no 
chamber of retirement was needed. Their 
toil had been public, and so also was the 
bestowal of their reward — such as it was, 

While I sat “in the Stadium’s farthest 
end,” as Pindar has it, and gave my imag- 
ination the rein, a troop of lads came run- 
ning and jumping into the arena from 
the riverside. There were seventeen of 
them, and in a trice they had thrown off 
their jackets, and were wrestling or play- 
ing at hop-skip-and-jump from the boun- 
dary stone. Anon, they had had enough 
of this, and turned aside for new sport. 
A cannon-ball lay inthe grass. Nodoubt 
it was a Turkish relic; in Greece such 
relics are as common as graves. They 
seized upon the heavy ball and began 
throwing it as far as they could, which 
was not very far, for it must have weighed 
twenty or twenty-five pounds avoirdupois. 
But it was a pretty and suggestive sight 
to see these representatives of modern 
Greece, in trousers and starched shirts 
and collars, indulging in modern athletics 
on the self-same site which ages ago 
had witnessed the triumphs of their fore- 
fathers. One could hardly refrain from 
echoing their shouts of approval, their 
kalo! (good!) and their resounding 
laughter. But from these robuster games 
the lads fell to commonplace pitch-and- 
toss, and the chink of the tenths of a 
drachma succeeded the thuds of the can- 
non-ball. And, ere I left the Stadium, 
they had taken up from the ground their 
crook-handled sticks, and, holding their 
heads erect, had walked out of the ground 
with a gait and bearing in no way different 
from that of some hundreds of thousands 
of their intelligent contemporaries in En- 
gland and the western Continent. It was 
but too apparent that they also had fallen 
victims to the epidemic of western fash- 
ions. Doubtless they had now gone home 
to eat a commonplace dinner, before be- 
ginning their college work of the after- 
noon. 

A few hundred yards from the Stadium 
are the noble columns of the Temple of 
Jupiter Olympius, standing on a bare 
level now used for the exercising of troops 
and other pyblic service. One need not 
say anything about these sublime frag- 
ments of a sublime building. Are they 
not known by heart all over the world? 
They have been popularized on grocers’ 
almanacks, modelled in marble, salt, sugar, 
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and soap, and copied by aspiring archi- 
tects wherever a building of the Corinthian 
order is in question, and money is no ob- 
ject. One strolls in their mighty shadows 
and leans against their prodigious plinths, 
looking aloft to their luxuriant capitals, or, 
at the west end of the city of Athens, the 
fine rock of Lycabettus which seems to 
impend over King George’s palace, or at 
the distant sea burnished under the sun, 
and its islands, grey lumps in the glowing 
water, and, conspicuous among them, 
fEgina, “the eyesore of Athens,” as Peri- 
cles called it; or, lastly, at the frowning 
Acropolis itself, close at hand, whose glo- 
rious pillars seem built on the edge of 
the rock which falls precipitously to the 
marble ruins at its base. And, seeing 
the Acropolis thus near, one forgets the 
Temple of Jupiter Olympius forthwith, or 
salves the will with a pretext of viewing it 
from the Acropolis, even as now one looks 
at the Acropolis from the temple. There 
is an excellent carriage road from the city 
round this southern side of the old citadel 
and cradle of Athens, but I for one felt no 
envy of those Athenians who were priv- 
ileged day by day to drive past these 
majestic stones in the enjoyment of a 
constitutional exercise. The citizen of 
Athens is of necessity familiarized with 
these ruins, which are the pride of Ath- 
ens; they can never more be a source of 
joy and pride to him, therefore. 

On the southern side of the Acropolis 
one hears little of the turmoil which roars 
from its northern base. It bounds the 
city in this direction. Between it and the 
sea at Phalerum, five miles away, are the 
isolated rocks of the monument of Phi- 
lopappus, the Observatory, and sundry 
others of low elevation, naked and divested 
of building nowadays, though the tombs 
and the old walls and the bases of columns 
and steps cut or rooted in the matrix 
prove that formerly this was an important 
part of the city. The road that winds 
round it is clumped with aloes; a fig-tree 
strives its best here and there ; and farther 
west is a grove of flourishing caroubs, the 
fruit of which hangs thick this spring day, 
though far from ripe. But, save for the 
passing of the carriages of the rich Athe- 
nians —each in its cloud of dust — the 
outlook is lonely towards the south. One 
is soon put in trim for a proper apprecia- 
tion of these dry bones of the genius of 
men whose own bones have crumbled to 
dust centuries ago. 

The length of the plateau of the Acrop- 
olis is about a thousand feet; its base 
may be estimated at about thirteen hun- 
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dred feet. And all the thirteen hundred 
feet are covered with a wealth of white 
marble and Roman ruins, and from be- 
tween the blocks and capitals and columns 
and headless statues and trunkless limbs 
which litter the slopes are nettles and 
thistles, large, fragile, blood-colored pop- 
pies, buttercups and daisies, and other 
purple and yellow flowers which attract 
the bees and butterflies of the plains. 
One stumbles eternally, and, thus led to 
examine the cause, one is tempted to 
spend an hour in the farther examination 
of the charming detail of the sculpture of 
every foot of ground. For many and 
many a year the Turks, who kept their 
gunpowder in the Parthenon, calcined 
these art treasures of old Greece; but, 
work as they might in turning intellect 
into lime, there is much remaining. 

To my momentary disgust, I find that 
the Acropolis is not open'to the public on 
this day. There is no admission except 
on business. “And why?” I asked of 
the porter, a young man in black frock- 
coat and felt hat. ‘“ Because, because — 
it is not allowed to-day,” he replies with 
irritation. And, as he has other affairs to 
engage him, he does not stay longer par- 
leying at the little wooden slide which 
communicates between the outer and the 
inner precincts. I am left to conjecture 
whether it is owing to a fit of royal pique 
against all European foreigners, or to a 
late discovery of marble or bullion treas- 
ure among the wreck which covers the 
summit of the rock, or to the fact that it 
is a festival of a remarkable kind. Since 
the embroilment with Turkey, and conse- 
quently with the other powers, a tax of a 
drachma has been put on visitors entering 
the Acropolis bounds; and it is a wonder 
the tax is not extended to the outer walls 
also. In olden times Pericles could store 
his thousands of talents in the Parthenon, 
whose mutilated pediment and columns 
look down at us amid the ruins of the 
Odeon of Herod Atticus. But in modern 
Athens the paper currency of the State 
has so insecure a foundation that there is 
perpetual fencing between the astute Athe- 
nians and ignorant foreigners. The for- 
mer are anxious to repudiate their king’s 
paper currency in favor of silver or gold 
coins of their own coining or of the other 
European States; while, on the other 
hand, rather than lose a fraction of a 
drachma themselves, these same Athe- 
nians will cram their pockets with cop- 
pers, to the weight of many pounds, and 
acquit their daily debts in this miserable 
currency. 
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Having viewed to my contentment some 
of the treasures that lie recumbent by the 
south wall of the rock, I sat down on one 
of the seats of the Odeon. Fifty feet be- 
low was the old arena. The face of the 
building fronting the road stood up un- 
supported by wings. Its thick Roman 
walls and vast cistern, still half-filled with 
cold water, which adjoins it, have defied 
the many storms with which man and na- 
ture have assailed it. Shot and shell have 
damaged it; fire has done yet more ; earth- 
shocks have also no doubt thrown stone 
upon stone from time to time. But it is 
still very impressive in itself, and in the 
alluring view over Greek lands and waters 
which its upper stones offer. 

There was a heat haze over the Agean, 
through which Salamis stood forth with 
boldness, Acgina irresolutely, and distant 
Hydra like a shadow. Landwards, the 
snow mountains of the Morea just gleamed 
through it, like pointed clouds stayed in 
their progress from the horizon. The 
white houses of Pirzus, six miles away, 
were of course distinct, and so were its 
chimneys, and some of the masts in its 
harbor. But they looked sleepy them- 
selves and made one drowsy to look at 
them. And the promontory of Laurion, 
running its miles south into the sea, was 
ina similar plight. Even the dust from 
the few vehicles passing at my feet took 
the form of dull clouds ere it descended 
upon the man who was cutting green 
corn in a field on the other side, and these 
clouds also were sleep-compelling. One 
need not count it shameful to sleep on the 
Acropolis under the speckless blue sky of 
Greece and her hot sun. The time was 
noon; I was surrounded by emblems of 
power and intellect which had long been 
sleeping ; there was a seductive stillness 
omnipresent ; even the noise of voices on 
the other side of the rock was lulled; and 
the hum of active bees is a sound provoca- 
tive of no activity in others. And so, sit- 
ting where fair Roman or Greco-Roman 
dames were wont to sit, in the earliest 
centuries of our Christian era, with their 
bright eyes fastened on the spectacle be- 
low, whether it was a dramatic perform- 
ance, or one of those musical contests for 
which the building was primarily intended 
— thus sitting, I fell asleep. 

They say that slumber in the presence 
of beings that endear themselves to us is 
one of the happiest contingencies in life. 
If things may be substituted for beings, I 
also may be esteemed fortunate. For one 
could not dream lawlessly, surrounded by 
these gracious remains of old Athens. 





But one’s best pleasures are never un- 
alloyed. I awoke suddenly in the throes 
of uncanny sensations ; and, looking down, 
I found that I had uncivilly broken the 
procession of a myriad of large ants, which 
were punishing me by clambering over my 
legs as if I were an obstruction to their 
highway, whose permanence had to be 
taken intoconsideration. Of course there 
were also many adventurous spirits among 
them who were not content to keep to the 
highway, and these erratic creatures put 
me in an agony. 

Subsequently, I was curious to trace 
the movements of these ants. The dark 
line, tremulous with their fervor in busi- 
ness, was a couple of inches broad, and 
rose from stone to stone for a distance of 
twenty yards. It originated in a thicket 
of dead leaves, decayed thistles, and other 
refuse between the marble blocks, and by 
a little scrutiny one could see that the 
whole body of them descended thither 
impetuously, as it were, empty-handed, 
but ascended thence, each with a fine fat 
seed of grass, or a morsel of thistle pollen, 
and so returned home, deposited the load, 
and issued again fora fresh burden. And 
the home of these energetic little mortals ? 
It was a mere sandy flat on one of the 
marble seats of the Odeon. The rains 
had deposited the sand here, and in time 
the deposit had thickened; and into the 
depths of this sand the ants burrowed by 
thousands. For the space of about a foot 
square on the surface, their presence un- 
derneath was indicated by a number of 
very neat holes in the sand, giving the im- 
pression of ventilators, And now and 
again, from one or other of these holes a 
sturdy animal looked forth, retreating im- 
mediately afterwards, as if he were well 
satisfied with the sanitary condition of the 
hive. But when I returned to my seat 
and saw the havoc I had unconsciously 
made in this industrious population, I was 
for the moment heart-broken. A litter of 
dead and dying ants strewed the stones, 
and a swarm of their living comrades were 
poking and pushing and pulling at the life- 
less ones, and carrying them along, two to 
each dead body, up towards the home 
which they were to enjoy never more. 
May it not be accounted to me as folly if I 
aver that I could not refrain from sweep- 
ing the corpses all together, and laying 
them in one mournful heap at the thresh- 
old of the habitation? Else, 1 could not 
have borne to think of these industrious 
little brutes striving by the hour to lug 
their dead friends up the precipitous face 
of the different stones which intervened. 
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Even in their death agony, the ants clung 
tenaciously to the spoil they had gotten. 
Methought the city of London itself 
could not afforda more emphatic testi- 
mony of the instinctive love of gain over- 
mastering even life itself. 

Somewhat sadly, I clambered down 
over the masses of ruin, and into the 
highroad. Here was a huckster of old 
coins, jars, scarabzi, bits of marble with 
a pedigree of their own, and photographic 
paper-knives, pencils, etc. He was not 
persistent, however, and with a wish that 
we might meet again he kindly pointed to 
a Titanic rock a few paces away, and told 
me that this was the Areopagus. My 
guide-book had taught me as much, but I 
was glad to have my convictions con- 
firmed. 

It is an isolated mass, with its spurs 
sinking northwards to the very houses of 
Athens. On the summit, to which one 
attains by some rude steps cut in the rock, 
the surface is level; and a nobler assem- 
bly-place, with the whole city mapped out 
to the north, and the Acropolis close by 
on the east could not be found. Here it 
was that the great court of the Areopagus 
sat. There were altars set on the rock 
then, some of the bases of which are still 
discernible. And hither it was that Aés- 
chylus transferred the scene of his drama 
“ Eumenides,” in order that Orestes, with 
Apollo as counsel for the defence, might 
be judged by the twelve old men who 
constituted the court; while Minerva sat 
as president, with a casting vote, and thus 
addressed the assembled citizens : — 


Ye citizens of Athens, now attend, 
Whilst this great Council in a cause of blood 
First give their judgment. But through future 


ages 

This awtul Court shall to the hosts of Aigeus 

With uncorrupted sanctity remain. 

Here on this mount of Mars the Amazons 

Of old encamp’d, when their embattled troops 

Marched against Theseus, and in glitt’ring 
arms 

Breathed vengeance; here their new-aspiring 
towers 

Raised high their rampired heads to storm his 
walls; 

And here their hallowed altars rose to Mars: 

Hence its illustrious name the cliff retains, 

The mount of Mars. 


Here also, from this red rock, St. Paul 
made his famous address. The Atheni- 
ans of his day, to the full as curious about 
any new thing or doctrine as their pos- 
terity, coaxed him to Areopagus, that he 
might there expound his views; he would 
amuse them, at the least; more, they did 
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not wish nor look for. And then, stand- 
ing in the midst of the hill, facing the city, 
the farther plain of Attica, tinted with 
sad-colored olive woods, and the moun- 
tain of Parnes which dominates the plain 
from the north, Paul spoke those words 
which must have had so notable a com- 
mentary in the marble gods and temples 
and altars within a stone’s throw of him 
on all sides, — 

“ Ye men of Athens, I perceive that in 
all things ye are too superstitious.” 

But the new teacher’s sublime Panthe- 
ism was not likely to be readily accepta- 
ble to these residents in a city whose gods 
were to them by this time little more 
than pretty symbols to point a philoso- 
phism; and “so Paul departed from 
among them.” 

The Areopagus has no modern build- 
ing upon it; nor is it likely ever to be 
so insulted. 

Two or three hundred yards from Mars 
Hill is the Temple of Theseus, the most 
perfect Doric building in the world, say 
competent judges. It may be so; but its 
comparatively low-lying position puts it at 
a disadvantage with the Parthenon. Not 
that it is on wholly level ground. From its 
very pillars the ground slopes north and 
south gently. Some starveling olive-trees 
grow on the northern incline, until a rail- 
way station puts an end to them. And 
south is a parellelogram of space, which 
on this day is being used as an exercise- 
ground for a few hundred country re- 
cruits. The men charge each other from 
opposite sides, and bring up, as it were, 
on their haunches, just when their bayo- 
nets touch. 

It were quite superfluous to attempt a 
description of the Theseion. Every Euro- 
pean country has its bank, picture-gallery, 
or stock-exchange in reproduction of it 
more or less accurately. Every one knows 
that under its heavy blocks of marble 
from Pentelicus lie the bones of that fa- 
mous old ruffian Theseus, who had all the 
vices and some few of the virtues which 
attract the respect of an unenlightened 
people. And in certain matters it must 
be confessed that even the Greeks of 
Athens were not civilized in the fifth cen- 
tury before Christ. After a turbulent 
life, Theseus had died in Skyros, one of 
the Greek islands of the archipelago. In 
476 B.c. an oracle bade the Athenians go 
in quest of his honored bones, and hav- 
ing with much trouble secured these, they 
were joyously buried, and the Temple of 
Theseus as now it stands was erected 
overthem, In those days the Acropolis 
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was not remarkable for its temples. The | very shadow of the sublime Theseion, but 


Theseion may be looked upon as the 
first-born of Greek architectural genius, 
therefore. 

In the course of the twenty-three centu- 
ries of its existence, this temple has seen 
some quite remarkable changes around it. 
For a while it was a Christian place of 
worship; and at that epoch the sculpture 
of its metopes was no doubt in fair pres- 
ervation. Worshippers at the Christian 
altar within could look up before entering, 
and admire the truly admirable figures of 
Hercules engaged in the various heroic 
deeds of his lifetime, or of Theseus him- 
self in his manifold adventures. A good 
deal of this fine sculpture is in Great 
Russell Street now; and it is with oddly 
mixed feelings and thoughts that one 
reads the words written on the wall within 
the old temple : — 


Quod non fecerunt Goti 
Hoc fecerunt Scoti. 


It may be added that the Goths referred 
to had no appreciation for art, or else it is 
pretty certain that they would not have 
spared the Theseion. Is their ignorance 
then to be imputed to them as a virtue? 
But there is no believing an epigram. 
Martial and all nis successors will turn a 
truth inside out for the sake of a rhyme or 
rhythm. Thus it is with no insuperable 
feeling of humiliation as a fellow-Eriton 
with the “barbaric Scot” that one ex- 
amines the art treasures hived in the 
Theseion. For particulars of these, the 
catalogues and guide-books may be con- 
sulted. There are friezes and sculptured 
slabs and inscriptions in exquisite preser- 
vation, each with its actual as well as 
incidental history. But they are of more 
interest to the antiquary whose heart is 
set upon a personal elucidation of their 
texts, than to the common tourist who 
hungers for mere “sights.” 

Outside the Theseion, it is worth while 
to pause for a moment, and look about 
one from this standpoint. On a dark day, 
there is something very awesome in the 
blackness of the historical rocks which 
rise in irregular humps to the south of 
the city, and in the menace of the Acrop- 
olis itself, frowning over the houses of the 
Keramicus quarter, between it and the 
Theseion. Dotting the space before the 
temple are a number of little iron tables 
and chairs; and a clap of the hands will 
bring from a neighboring coffee-house a 
white-aproned waiter with a cup in his 
palm. There is maybe a measure of pro- 
fanity in this drinking of coffee in the 


in Greece one is soon tempted to treat 
antiquity with disrespect. 

But it will not do to yield for long to 
the seductive meditation begotten of this 
sacred spot. There are two or three 
other famous places to visit before it is 
time to withdraw and think about the 
day’s results. 

First of these, the Pnyx hill—a stu- 
pendous lump of rock cut and chiselled 
by the old Athenians, and much resem- 
bling the Areopagus, of which it is a near 
neighbor. The elevated surface of this 
rock is some five or six thousand square 
yards in extent. In olden times, it stood 
to the Athenians very muchas Hyde Park 
and Trafalgar Square stand to the demo- 
crats of London; it was a rare place fora 
meeting. And from one side of it, an 
orator with a good voice mounted in the 
dema or pulpit of the place could stir the 
minds of many thousands of his fellow- 
men. One may easily suppose that the 
Pnyx hill was a place not loved in the 
abstract or the reality by the more oli- 
garchical of the Athenians, and positively 
hated by those despotic spirits who hoped 
to rule the city sooner or later. For “the 
self-acting Demos assembled in the Pnyx” 
very often became, on little or no real 
provocation, “that angry, waspish, intrac- 
table little old man Demos of Pnyx,” of 
whom Aristrophanes wrote with such ex- 
cellent personal knowledge. 

“ And is this the place where Socrates 
is buried, dear?” asked a pretty young 
lady of a young gentleman whom she had 
led this day to the crest of the rock, 
chiefly, as it would seem, on the strength 
of their very recent union in matrimony. 

“*Socrates’s tomb! Good gracious, no. 
How on earth do you suppose they could 
dig a hole in this hard stuff? It’s just 
like iron.” 

“I didn’t know, dear,” sighs the pretty 
young Englishwoman. 

There is a certain gratification in this 
meeting of one’s fellow-countrymen in 
every part of the world. But it seemed a 
little hard that these bright young spirits 
should in time to come have to associate 
Athens and Greece with sundry little 
mannerly tiffs and imbecilities which be- 
gan to take the glamor off their sweet 
illusions and let them into the secret of 
each other’s naughty real personality. 
The Pnyx hill will be recorded as a sigh 
in the retentive mind of the one child; 
and the other will perhaps remember 
shrugging his shoulders and frowning in 





an impudent manner when he thinks of it. 
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But the lady’s mention of Socrates’s 
tomb was opportune. I should have for- 
gotten it otherwise, although it is probably 
as little the tomb of Socrates as of you or 
me. 

There are three eminently conspicuous 
rocks in Athens, or rather on the boundary 
lines of the city. The one is the Acrop- 
olis ; another is Mount Lycabettus, to be 
mentioned by-and-by; and the third is the 
bold hill which looks at the Acropolis 
from the south, and on which is the mon- 
ument of Philopappus — a gentleman who 
has come into a very large inheritance of 
fame without exactly deserving any fame 
at all. 

In the northern face of the last of these 
rocks are three caverns which owe much 
if not the whole of their existence to the 
hand of man. The first is a chamber 
about twelve feet square by eight in height ; 
the second is little else than a rude hole; 
and the third is as respectable as the first, 
with a recess in which a prisonez, if con- 
fined in the cave, might withdraw from 
the public gaze. These holes are now 
kept sacred from invasion by wickets, 
with strong padlocks attached. One peers 
through the boarded gates, and sees what 
there is to see, which is nothing. As for 
the tale about Socrates having been in- 
terred in one of the caverns, this may be 
dismissed in favor of the more reasonable 
assumption that he was kept here during 
his trial and after his sentence. One may 
then people the hole to some advantage. 
And, remembering also the direct view of 
the Acropolis from the portal, one may 
thus carry away the most picturesque of 
all the picturesque groupings which old 
Greek history affords. 

At the foot of the hill of these caves 
one discovers that Socrates is still famous 
in the locality. Here, where the road 
bends, is a one-storied house which a 
sickly vine tries to climb. And over the 
door of the house is a white bust of Soc- 
rates painted on a vivid blue background. 
He is endowed by the artist with a long 
head, a high intellectual forehead, and a 
singularly debased kind of nose. Under 
the philosopher’s picture is an inscrip- 
tion, the words of which are taken from 
the speech of Socrates to his judges, re- 
corded in Plato’s “ Apology;” and their 
meaning may be thus rendered: “ You 
Athenians would be a sleepy, ignorant 
race of men, if the gods in mercy did not 
now and then send you such men as me.” 
This little house is in British parlance a 
tavern, dedicated to the “Garden of the 
Philosopher Socrates.” Here one may 
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|drink nasty wine at a penny the tumbler- 
ful. It is at least as unlikely that Socra- 
tes ever grew spring onions and lettuces 
in the garden attached to this humble 
wine-shop, as that he was buried in one of 
the three caves which grin all the day long 
at the Acropolis. 

Scrambling from these caves to the 
ridge of the rock in which they are cut, 
one comes at length to the crest and ex- 
tremity of the rock. Here isa gaunt frag- 
ment of a monument which once reared 
itself eighty feet into the air. From its 
curious shape it excites interest at once; 
but as soon as one looks around, this poor 
ruin is quite forgotten in the noble pano- 
rama of Athens and all the worth of Ath- 
ens, the mountains and the plain, the 
sea and the islands, which one sees from 
hence. No one who ascends this rock 
cares two pins about the poor Philopap- 
pus. He lived in the reign of Trajan, and 
is reputed to have been the rightful heir 
to the crown of Syria. But as in those 
days Syria was part of a Roman procon- 
sulate, and poor Philopappus was a mere 
native of Attica, whither his royal parents 
had been transported by Pompey the 
Great, his claim, had he preferred it, 
would not have been worth much. One 
may quote the words of Chateaubriand for 
the sake of the comment of this thought- 
ful traveller upon human vicissitudes: 
“ Fortune, by making him (Phiiopappus) a 
citizen of Athens and consul of Rome at 
a period when these titles were equivalent 
to nothing, seemed inclined to play new 
freaks with this disinherited monarch, to 
compensate him for one shadow with an- 
other, and to show in one and the same 
individual that she laughs alike at the 
majesty of a people and at the majesty of 
kings.” 

The marble ruin is some thirty feet high 
nowadays. The statues with which it was 
adorned are gone, like the bulk of the 
building, save a couple of maimed and 
infinitely scarred figures. These have 
served as targets for pistols again and 
again. And as far from the base as an 
adventurous hand may reach the monu- 
ment is deeply cut with initials and dates, 
Greek, Roman, Turkish, and Anglo-Sax- 
on. Philopappus was not very remarka- 
ble in his lifetime. The kindness of his 
kingly forefather induced the Athenians 
to dedicate a quarter of their city to his 
memory. This rock was included in the 
quarter. And this is as much as one may 
say for certain about Master Philopappus, 
whose monument is less significant than 
its situation. 
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I was retracing my steps into the city 
and towards the sharp peak of Lycabettus 
when from the northern end of Solon 
Street there came the quick, solemn pat- 
ter of drums, and the mournful wail of 
trumpets, betokening military honor to 
the dead. In the van of the procession 
was the usual escort of small boys and 
girls, who chattered while they glanced in- 
termittently over their shoulders, that they 
might the better regulate their pace. An 
Athenian citizen of note was being carried 
to the cemetery of cypresses south-east of 
the city. First came the band. Then 
followed a man holding parallel with him- 
self the white concave coffin-lid, decorated 
with a black cross of florid design, which 
caught the eye like phosphorus in ihe 
night. Boys with long tapers and priests 
walked next. After them was the bier, on 
which, raised high, so that his profile was 
to the bystanders cut against the air clear 
as a cameo, lay the dead citizen. He was 
in evening dress, his gloved hands were 
crossed on his breast, and the very wart 
on his nose was conspicuous at a distance 
of many yards. Thus they bore him, with 
his prodigious following of pedestrians 
and carriages, between the Acropolis and 
the pillars of the Temple of Jupiter Olym- 
pius, outside the city. 

Unlike the rocks of Philopappus and 
the Pnyx, Lycabettus, rising some nine 
hundred feet in the north-east of Athens, 
is much encroached upon by building. 
Its southern and western roots are quite 
incorporated into the city, and from the 
Senate House, proceeding up Lycabettus 
Street, to the mountain itself, one ascends 
sharply between rows of white marble 
houses, until the rock comes as acul de 
sac somewhat too precipitous to be as- 
sailed by the bold Athenian builders. A 
devious scramble past an elevated coffee- 
house, with little tables set in the shelter 
of orange and almond trees, and the water- 
works which for centuries have been con- 
cerned with the well-being of Athens, 
brings one in touch with the network of 
tracks which bespread two of the sides of 
the mountain, and wind through its wiry 
covering of herbs and pointed crags to the 
summit. There are boards here and there 
about the mountain, and little patches of 
plantation ; one learns that it is a trespass 
to leave a highway in Athens as else- 
where, and that prosecution may follow 
the trespass. From the whitewashed little 
edifice on the foot of Lycabettus one hears 
the tinkle of a bell now and again. It is 
the Church of the Agios Georgios, looking 
upon the relics of paganism in the spread- 
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ing city at its feet; perhaps the citizen 
being buried this day was a benefactor of 
the building. 

Visitors ascend Lycabettus and Snow- 
don with a common intention — to see the 
sun rise or set over the surrounding coun- 
try. But Lycabettus is vastly more kind 
than Snowdon in satisfying its votaries. 
The day is bad indeed when clouds come 
between it and the city and plain which 
seem to proceed from its spurs. And one 
may usually be sure of a beautiful pano- 
rama of blue sparkling sea studded with 
grey islands, of distant mountains north, 
west, and south, some with their cool, 
snowy crests against the cloudless sky, 
and of dark woodland in the recesses of 
the Athenian plain, where the olives and 
low pines shadow the hot soil with their 
sad-colored foliage. Lycabettus humiliates 
the Acropolis; this must be said in its 
disfavor. It towers so many hundred feet 
above it that the old citadel and its tem- 
ples are foreshortened ; and the Acropolis 
then claims attention as but one amid 
other rocky masses which cluster south of 
the red and white roofs and blocks, the 
church-spires, the long, white road-lines, 
and the stiff, sombre cypresses which, in 
association, make up the city of modern 
Athens. But, nevertheless, when the sun- 
light falls aslant upon the Parthenon pil- 
lars, and dyes them a soft crimson, or 
when at sundown they glow like gold, one 
is fain to forget the wrong done by Lyca- 
bettus to the Acropolis in overcapping it. 
This mountain also takes one out of the 
zone of sentimental respect for the old 
stones of Athens. One sees too much at 
a time here. Gasworks and foundries, 
lines of railway with puffing engines glid- 
ing to and fro upon them, ships of war, 
and merchantmen in the placid sea a few 
miles distant, the clatter of masons and 
carpenters in half-finished houses at one’s 
feet, and the faint words of command with 
the jingle of arms from the battalions of 
soldiery, marching and countermarching, 
charging and halting, in the exercise- 
grounds right and left of Lycabettus — all 
these sights and sounds put one out of 
tune with the Acropolis and its immediate 
surroundings. Tne side issues are dis- 
tracting. It may be also that there is a 
large gathering of tourists on the top of 
the mountain, voluble and restless; and 
one must be gifted with a quite uncom- 
mon power of concentration to be able to 
think or feel independently when volatile 
young ladies from the New World are 
rushing from papas to mammas asking 





impetuously for information they are little 
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likely to get about the “pretty mountain | 
over yonder,” or that “delightful ruin” | 
which excites their interest below. Asa 
further anomaly, there is the nondescript | 
little church at one’s elbow, with its white- 
washed exterior, its blue-washed portal, 
and bright vermilion lines of paint be- 
tween the white and the blue. Within 
the church, the most insatiable lover of 
grim tragedies may have a surfeit from 
the queer, ill-drawn pictures which deco- 
rate its walls. The sorrowful life-history 
of two or three obscure saints may be 
deduced from these pictures, and one fol- 
lows them through their various sufferings, 
on the wheel, by decapitation, flagellation, 
pressing to death, burning, and stabbing, 
to the final and comforting scene of all, 
where they are depicted, naked and joyful, 
bursting from their square white tombs, 
and flying to the realms of eternal bliss. 
In short, the interest of Lycabettus is 
somewhat too miscellaneous. And one 
hurries down the mountain and to one’s 
hotel, not a little disturbed by the fear 
that the more tender impressions wrought 
by one’s earlier and nearer acquaintance 
with the individual charms of Athens will 
of a surety be obliterated by this unwise 
panoramic view of them wholesale. 
CHARLES EDWARDES, 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
SWANS. 


THERE is no bird — not even excepting 
the nightingale — which has furnished a 
more frequent theme for poetic inspira- 
tion, both in times ancient and modern, 
than the subject of thisarticle. From the 
time when Juvenal penned his famous 
Sixth Satire, up to the discovery of the 
antipodes when a black swan no longer 
remained a rare bird on the earth, and 
onward through a succession of more mod- 
ern poets to the present day, the bird of 
Apollo has formed the subject of many 
a beautiful passage (almost as sweet as 
its own fabled song), both in prose and 
verse, the collection of which would amply 
repay the trouble and research necessary 
for the purpose; whilst the flood of con- 
troversy as to the vocal powers of the 
paradoxically named “mute” swan — of 
which Sir Thomas Browne remarks, 
“Surely he that is bit with a farantula 
shall never be cured by its music” —as 
well as the antiquarian interest attached 
to the curious laws and customs regulat- 





ing the ancient swan-rights, would fill no 
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inconsiderable volume. On the present 
occasion, however, it is not our purpose to 
dwell upon the antiquarian aspect of the 
subject, undoubtedly interesting though it 
be, but after introducing the various mem- 
bers of the family, to give some account 
of the present state of two ancient swan- 
neries, about one of which very little has 
been written, although it certainly claims 
to be of interest from more points of 
view than one. 

The genus Cyguus comprises nine or 
ten very elegant species, which are widely 
distributed over the temperate and arctic 
portions of both hemispheres, but mostly 
abounding, at least in the number of spe- 
cies, in the northern division of the globe. 
If we give, as in duty bound, the first 
place to those from a distance, the now 
familiar black swan takes precedence. 

This fine species was discovered by the 
Dutch navigator Willem de Vlaming, who, 
on 6th January, 1697, landed in an estuary 
in West Australia, now called Swan River, 
where his boat’s crew met with several, 
and succeeded in capturing four of these 
birds, two of which they sent alive to 
Batavia. The news of this remarkable 
find soon reached Amsterdam, and Mr. 
Witsen, the burgomaster of that town, 
communicated the fact to Dr. Martin 
Lister, by whom it was communicated to 
the Royal Society of London in October, 
1698, and published in the “ Philosophical 
Transactions ” (vol. xx., p. 361).* “ Here,” 
says Witsen, “is returned a ship, which 
by our East India Company was sent to 
the South Land called Hollandia Nova;” 
and adds that black swans, parrots, and 
sea-cows were found there. Cook found 
this bird on several parts of the coast, and 
from that time to the present it has been 
mentioned by all authors who have written 
on the natural productions of the antip- 
odes. It was not till the year 1801 that the 
black swan was introduced into this coun- 
try, when a pair, which arrived in the Buf- 
falo, were presented to Queen Charlotte, 
and placed on the waters at Frogmore. 
Since then it has become well known in the 
ornamental waters of this country, where 
it breeds freely ; and its graceful carriage, 
jet-black plumage, and bright coral bill, 
present a very striking appearance. The 
native habitat of this species is very re- 
stricted, being confined to South Australia, 
Tasmania, and the islands of Bass Strait, 
where it was formerly very numerous ; but 
great numbers have fallen victims to the 
same fatal method which, in days gone 


* Newton, Ency. Brit., ninth edit., article ‘* Swan.’”’ 
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by, proved so destructive to the wild-fow] 
breeding in the fens of Lincolnshire — 
viz., “driving” the moulting birds when 
unable to fly, or hunting them down in 
that helpless condition, on the water, by 
means of boats. Mr. Gould, referring to 
this practice, remarks that he has heard of 
the boats of a whaler entering an estuary, 
and returning to the ship nearly filled with 
black swans. So great has been the de- 
struction, that Professor Newton, in the 
article before quoted, remarks that “ per- 
haps even now there are more black swans 
in a reclaimed condition in other lands 
than are at large in their mother country.” 
And it is much to be feared that, in a 
state of nature, it will indeed soon become 
a rare bird upon the earth. 

Even still more curious than the swan 
totally black is a very beautiful species — 
also found in the southern hemisphere — 


-the body of which is pure white, but its 


head and neck are black as ebony. This 
species, which is found in the extreme 
southern portion of America, the Falkland 
Isles, Straits of Magellan, La Plata, and 
Chili, was first introduced into this coun- 
try by Admiral Hornby, when in command 
of the Pacific station, who, Mr. Sclater 
tells us in his notes to Wolf’s “ Zoological 
Sketches,” at different times sent home 
to the late Lord Derby eight individuals, 
six of which were living at the dispersal 
of the Knowsley collection in 1851, since 
which time it has become well known in 
collections, and has bred freely in confine- 
ment. A remarkable circumstance con- 
nected with the breeding of this species 
is on record. At Melbourne, in the year 
1883, two black-necked cygnets were 
hatched from one egg. The twins pro- 
gressed very slowly in growth, and al- 
though perfectly healthy, the smaller of 
the two at seven months old was a queer 
little fellow still covered with down, and 
in appearance not more than two months 
old. This species is mentioned by Nar- 
brough, in the first edition of his “ Voy- 
age,” as having been found by him in 
August, 1670, in the Straits of Magellan. 

There is one other southern species 
known as the coscaroba swan, which is 
found in about the same limits as the 
preceding species. It is much smaller 
than the domestic swan, but is an exceed- 
ingly beautiful bird. Although it has on 
one occasion at least produced eggs in 
confinement, hitherto no young ones have 
resulted. It was introduced into this 
country from Chili in 1870, and is now an 





Turning to the northern hemisphere, 
there are six, or perhaps seven, known 
species of swan,—one said to inhabit 
northern China, which has received the 
name of David’s swan, from its discov- 
erer, and is only known from a single 
specimen seen by Pére David at Pekin, 
unless, indeed, two swans from Corea, re- 
corded (P. Z. S., 1887, p. 590) by Messrs. 
Giglioli and Salvadori, and doubtfully re- 
ferred by them to this species, really prove 
to be identical with the bird impertectly 
described by David. Of two North Amer- 
ican species, one, the American swan of 
Baird, has, according to Mr. Sclater, never 
been brought alive to Europe, nor does 
he know of its having ever been exhibited 
in any of the American gardens; the 
other, the well-known trumpeter swan, 
inhabiting, like the preceding species, the 
arctic portions of America, has frequently 
bred in confinement, and it is this species 
which yields the skins so largely imported 
by the Hudson Bay Company. 

We now come to the European species 
of swan; and the smallest of these, al- 
though noticed by Pallas, who appears to 
have regarded it merely as a small race of 
the whooper, was first described as a 
distinct species by the late Mr. Yarrell, 
who named it (in honor of Thomas Be- 
wick) Bewick’s swan. It is an elegant 
little bird, and by no means rare on our 
coasts in some seasons. Mr. Seebohm 
found it breeding in north-east Russia 
and in eastern Siberia; its true home ap- 
pears to be arctic Asia. Although a 
peace-loving bird, living amicably with 
other water-fowl, and said to be capable 
of strong attachment to other individuals 
of its own species, it has not been known 
to nest in captivity. 

A very touching story is told of a Be- 
wick’s swan, which, being wounded on 
the roth December, out of a flock of 
twenty-nine, was unable to follow its com- 
panions in their flight. It was not wholly 
deserted, however, for a second bird, pre- 
sumably its mate, haunted the spot till 
banished by persevering efforts to effect 
its capture. Not even then did it finally 
desert its captive companion; for on the 
23d of March, a swan believed to be the 
same individual, made its appearance, and 
until the 13th April, when it was again 
alarmed by some strange dogs, was assid- 
uous in its attentions to its still inca- 
pacitated companion. On the sth of the 
following September, the wounded swan, 
having quite recovered the use of its 


inhabitant of several of the Continental | injured wing, took its departure — let us 
zoological gardens as well as of our own. | hope, to rejoin its faithful mate where 
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dogs and men would cease from troubling 
them. The cry of this species is a loud, 
musical “ tong, tong,” very like the sound 
of a violin-string. 

Almost every winter brings to our 
shores flocks of another species of swan, 
known as the whooper, or whistling 
swan. In some seasons it is by no means 
rare, and its presence in greater or less 
numbers is much influenced by the com- 
parative severity of the weather; long- 
continued frosts occasionally witness the 
arrival of immense flocks of these fine 
birds. The whooper, which a hundred 
years ago, according to Low (Fauna Orca- 
densis, p. 133), nested in the holms of the 
loch of Stenness — where, however, he 
adds, it was always robbed by the country 
people — has quite deserted Orkney, and 
now breeds principally in the arctic por- 
tions of Europe. By the inhabitants of 
the high latitudes through which it passes 
on the approach of summer, its “ whoop, 
whoop,” as it wings its way to its breed- 
ing-station, is as welcome a sound as is to 
us the note of the cuckoo. How differ- 
ently it is regarded by the inhabitants of 
our more southern latitude, and for what 
reasons, has been charmingly told by the 
Rev. Richard Lubbock in the following 
passage in his “ Fauna of Norfolk: ” — 

The whooping of a herd of these birds [says 
Mr. Lubbock] is by the Laplander compared 
to the sound of a violin, and it conjures up to 
his mind agreeable hopes and thoughts, telling 
him that winter is past, that pasture is at hand 
for his reindeer, and that short-lived arctic 
flowers shall bloom again on the banks of the 
Tornea. He therefore thinks it harmonious 
in the extreme. The English fenman, on the 
contrary, listens with disgust to the phalanx 
of whoopers which sweep on high over his 
head: they speak of increase and continuance 
of cold, remind him of want of fuel and of 
dearth of occupation. The voices of the un- 
welcome visitors grate upon his ear, and from 
association of ideas he calls them melancholy 
and unpleasant. 

Low says: “When the swans go soon 
away, the Orkney people expect a forward 
season; but when they go south in the 
spring, fear the worst.” 

In Ireland, Sir R. Payne-Gallwey says 
that there is a very strong feeling against 
slaying a swan, for the strange reason 
that the fowler believes that in each indi- 
vidual swan is imprisoned a departed 
spirit, it may be of one of his own kin. 
Should he be guilty of such an act, he 
believes the consequences will be dire in- 
deed. Inthe hard winter of 1881, Sir R. 
Payne-Gallwey says that in a small lake 
at Castle Gregory, on the coast of Kerry, 
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which has from time immemorial been 
celebrated as a resort for wild swans, 
there were about eight hundred of these 
birds present at one time, and that upon a 
gun being fired they rose on the wing as 
one great white cloud and left for the sea, 
only to return, however, at nightfall. 

Mr. St. John, in his charming book, 
“ Natural History and Sport in Moray,” 
thus speaks of the arrival of the wild 
swans in the Findhorn Bay, which takes 
place about the middle of October. In 
1844 he estimated the number at nearly 
three hundred, and says their appearance, 


as they circle round the fresh-water lakes on 
their first arrival, is one of the most beauti- 
ful sights imaginable. There is, too, a wild 
harmony in their bugle-like cry, as they wheel 
round and round, now separating into small 
companies, as each family of five or six seems 
inclined to alight, and now all joining again in 
a long undulating line, waiting for the word 
of command from some old leader, whose 
long acquaintance with the country and its 
dangers constitutes him a swan of note among 
the common herd. At last this leader makes 
up his mind to alight, and in a few moments 
the whole flock is gradually sinking down on 
the calm loch. After a moment or two spent 
in looking round them, with straight and erect 
necks, they commence sipping the water, and 
bending their flexible necks into a thousand 
graceful curves and attitudes. Then they 
break off into small companies, each appar- 
ently a separate family, and set to work, with 
seemingly a most excellent appetite, on the 
water grasses and plants. 


Their food in these situations, Mr. St. 
John says, consists chiefly of the aquatic 
grasses Glyceria fluitans and G. aquatica. 

To those who have only seen occasional 
flocks of seven or eight of these grand 
birds wending their way in wedge-shaped 
formation high in the air with extended 
necks, the beauty of such a sight as that 
described by Sir Ralph Gallwey or Mr. 
St. John can hardly be imagined. The 
whooper is not a gracefnl bird in the 
water —he carries his neck too straight, 
and has none of the elegance of the mute 
swan; but a bird pure white, and measur- 
ing from beak to tail five feet, with a 
stretch of wings reaching eight feet, and 
weighing twenty-four pounds, is certainly 
a magnificent object when on the wing. 
These birds have frequently bred in con- 
finement, and Yarrell tells of the proud 
father of a brood in the Zoological Gar- 
dens which was escorting its young ones 
on the water, when a carrion-crow had the 
temerity to strike at one of the cygnets. 
He paid dearly, however, for his boldness; 
the male whooper, coming to the rescue, 
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seized the marauder, and immersing him 
in the water, held him there till life was 
extinct. 

Whether or not there is a third species 
of swan which visits our shores in a state 
of nature, naturalists are not unanimous ; 
certain it is that from time to time birds, 
to all appearance wild, are killed which 
present certain peculiarities which led 
Mr. Yarrell to assign to them a true spe- 
cific value, the claim to which was, he 
considered, greatly strengthened by the 
fact that individuals possessing the same 
peculiarities had for many years been im- 
ported from the Baltic by the London 
dealers under the name of the Polish 
swan, and that the offspring of these birds, 
instead of being grey like those of the 
mute swan, were white or nearly so; this 
induced Mr. Yarrell to name his new spe- 
cies Cygnus immutadilis. Of late years 
many broods of the so-called Polish swan 
have been known to be produced of a 
white or very pale buff color, a circum- 
stance of extremely rare occurrence in the 
young of the mute swan; and it has been 
suggested that, even in the few instances 
recorded, the fact may be due to the pres- 
ence, although unsuspected, of Polish 
blood in one or other of the parents. It 
seems, therefore, highly probable that Mr. 
Yarrell’s swan is really a good species. 

Far exceeding any of the preceding 
species in beauty and graceful bearing 
is the common swan of our ornamental 
waters, of which it is itself the great- 
est ornament —the so-called mute swan. 
Why the “mute” swan, who can say? — 
for although it is not possessed of the 
fabled song so often attributed to it by 
poets of the past, and although Sir Thomas 
Browne was fully justified, as he usually 
was in most of his conclusions, in his re- 
marks already quoted, still our domestic 
swan is by no means mute; and it may 
frequently be heard, more especially when 
accompanied by its young, indulging in a 
soft, low, contented sort of murmur, which 
Colonel Hawker, in his “Instructions to 
Young Sportsmen,” has reduced to music. 
The “ swan’s melody,” he says is “formed 
with two notes —C, and the minor third 
(E flat)— and the musician kept working 
his head as if delighted with his own per- 
formance.” In addition to this song of 
peaceful love, the usual call of the mute 
swan is a croaking note, which, although 
certainly not musical, is by no means out 
of harmony when heard in the haunt of 
the coot and moor-hen ; and who has not 
heard, when venturing too close to the 
jealously guarded cygnets, the hiss of 





anger and defiance with which the parent 
bird threateningly pursues the intruder? 
What becomes of the dead swans is al- 
most as difficult a problem to solve as the 
like disappearance of defunct donkeys; 
but that they do die, the writer had once 
an opportunity of witnessing. In the 
reed-bed by a river-side, the poor bird, 
probably injured by some means of which 
there were no outward indications, had 
beaten out a small dock amongst the 
water-weeds, and was swimming round and 
round in a narrow circle, like a boat pro- 
pelled by one oar, using one foot only — 
the other apparently paralyzed —till it 
became more and more feeble, and its 
beautiful neck at length dropped into the 
water, never more to be proudly arched 
between its snowy pinions, the very em- 
blem of pride and stately beauty. But 
where was 


The warble loud and full and clear 


which should have heralded the death of 
Apollo’s bird? Alas! the swan’s dying 
song existed only in the poet’s imagina- 
tion, and poor Cygnus expired without a 
sound, mute only when he should have 
been musical. 

The mute swan in a state of nature is 
found in the present day, according to 
Yarreli, in Denmark, Sweden, some parts 
of Germany, central and southern Russia, 
the lower Danube, Greece, the Black and 
Caspian Seas, and Turkistan. It is much 
more intolerant of cold than the other 
species of the genus, and in the northern 
portion of its range is migratory, being 
found in winter as far south as the lakes 
of Algeria and Egypt. Whether this 
country is ever visited by the mute swan 
in its migrations is uncertain, but it has 
always been accorded a place in books on 
British ornithology. At what period it 
was introduced into this country as a do- 
mestic bird is also uncertain; but the 
authority just quoted states that it was 
brought here from Cyprus in the reign of 
Richard I. (1189-99), and that swans are 
mentioned in a MS. of the time of Ed- 
ward I.(1272). Paulus Jovius found the 
river Thames thickly covered with swans 
in 1543; and in the “Avium Historia,” 
published in 1544, Turner notices the 
swan with the black tubercle on the beak. 
According to Hutchin (Antiquities of 
Dorset), King Henry VIII., in the thirty- 
fifth year of his reign (1544), granted the 
swannery of Abbotsbury to Giles Strange- 
ways, Esq. It is therefore certain that 
swans existed in plenty both on the 
Thames and at Abbotsbury in 1544. How 
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many years previous to that time the ab- 
bots of the latter place had “ enjoyed ” the 
privilege of maintaining a swannery is 
not recorded, but probably from a very 
early date. It has been suggested that we 
owe the introduction of the mute swan, 
like so many other good things, to the 
Romans ; and who is prepared to prove the 
contrary ? 

Of the Abbotsbury swannery Hutchin 
says: — 

A little west of the town is a noble swannery, 
much visited by strangers. In the open or 
broad part of the Fleet are kept 600 or 700 
swans, formerly 1,500, or, as some say, 7,000 
or 8,000, including hoppers, or a small species 
of swans, who feed and range, and return 
home again. The royalty belonged anciently 
to the abbot, since to the family of Strange- 
ways, now to the Earl of Ilchester. 


This remarkable swannery still exists, 
although the birds are wet reduced in 
numbers. It is situated about a mile 
south of the town, at the western extremity 
of the Fleet, a tidal creek of brackish 
water, with a narrow inlet from the sea, in 
Portland Harbor, and separated from the 
sea on the south by the Chesil Bank. In 
1877 it was computed that there were thir- 
teen hundred swans on the water, and in 
May of that year three hundred and thirty 
nests might be seen with the old birds 
busily incubating their eggs; but at pres- 
ent there are believed to be not more than 
six or seven hundred birds. This is in 
great measure owing to the losses sus- 
tained in the severe winter of 1880-81, 
when, in consequence of the destruction 
of the “ grass ” (a species of Zostera) on 
which they feed, some seven hundred birds 
are believed to have been lost; tke birds 
were starved, and would not at that time 
take the corn which was provided for 
them. At present there is not enough 
natural food for the remaining swans, and 
they are fed on boiled Indian corn. Prob- 
ably owing to this scarcity of food in the 
ancient locality a considerable colony of 
swans has sctebtiched itself at Weymouth, 
in the Backwater — sometimes called 
Radipole Lake —a sheet of brackish 
water a mile and a half long by a third of 
a mile broad, and separated from the sea 
by the spur of old beach on which the 
town of Weymouth is built. A weir has 
recently been erected which prevents this 
Backwater from becoming a muddy estu- 
ary at low tide, as used formerly to be the 
case, and the health of the town is thereby 
much improved. The swans, which num- 
ber probably about three hundred, have a 
little islet to themselves, are fed on boiled 
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Indian corn in addition to the natural food 
which they glean from the bottom of the 
shallow lake, and are supplied with fresh 
water by the Wey and other streams which 
run into and through the Backwater. The 
good people of Weymouth have tried to 
induce the swans to live in the open sea 
—in the bay; but they have not suc- 
ceeded, although occasional stragglers 
may be seen in the bay orharbor. These 
stragglers often return flying, and single 
birds or pairs may be occasionally seen 
winging their way home to the Backwater. 
They seem to dislike a strong wind, and in 
boisterous weather retire from the town 
side of the Backwater, notwithstanding the 
tempting food which the inhabitants pro- 
vide for them. These birds seem to be 
in excellent health, whereas those at the 
older colony at Abbotsbury, appear to be 
in low condition. This is also indicated 
in the latter instance by the unproductive- 
ness of the old birds, which are said never 
to lay more than nine eggs, generally only 
three to six; whereas in the Norfolk riv- 
ers the average hatch would not be below 
seven, and ten eggs are not uncommon. 
The nests are constructed of reeds and 
coarse herbage, which are supplied to the 
birds for that purpose; and when one 
bird has hatched off, she is separated from 
the others, and other cygnets are given to 
her to rear to the number of about twenty ; 
these are supplied with barley-meal, and 
are either fatted for the table or turned 
off to maintain the stock. The birds 
always resort to fresh water to drink, both 
here and at Weymouth ; and it is a pretty 
sight to see them congregate for that pur- 
pose, laving their bodies and carefully 
arranging their plumage. Doubtless many 
of the unpinioned birds leave the water to 
return no more, it may be to swell the 
ranks of their free-born brethren. 

To what age the mute swan will attain 
is not certainly known, but the keeper at 
Abbotsbury has never known any to die 
“in his time,” —a pretty long experience, 
too, — except of accident or starvation. A 
pair known as the king and queen are 
popularly believed to be from one hun- 
dred to one hundred and fifty years old; 
but of that there is no evidence. These 
two eccentric individuals do not associate 
with the common herd of swans, but oc- 
cupy a pond in the neighboring decoy, 
which no other bird of the same species 
dares to invade. Should an intruder make 
its appearance, no quarter is shown it by 
their majesties, until it either makes its 
way out of the decoy or is removed by 
the keeper. Even their own young ones, 
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after having once left the pond, are never; to have arrived, and the young birds, it 
allowed to return; but birds other than| may be only in their second year (if so, 
their own species — ducks, etc. —are/ their brood will be a small one), to have 
never molested by these ancient mon-| paired (probably for life), settled all pre- 


archs. 

The Abbotsbury swans are frequently 
joined by genuine wild birds, which, how- 
ever, do not remain, but, as Hutchin says, 
“feed and range, and return home again.” 
These strangers are, for the most part, 
whoopers; but it is not unlikely that oc- 
casional examples of Bewick’s swan also 
frequent the waters, attracted, like the 
whoopers, by the semi-wild mute swans. 

It is a long distance from Dorsetshire 
to the east coast of Norfolk, but probably 
no other locality (after Abbotsbury), not 
even the Thames itself, produces so many 
swans annually as the Norfolk “ broads ”’ 
and rivers. Here, in the sluggish streams 
bordered by a debatable margin on either 
side —which is neither land nor water, 
and which is covered with the rankest of 
marsh vegetation — or on the shallow wa- 
ters of the broads themselves, the swans 
thréve beyond measure and multiply ex- 
ceedingly, finding for themselves an am- 
ple supply of their natural food in the 
teeming waters. How many swans there 
are in these favored regions it is impossi- 
ble to say, but in Hickling Broad alone 
there are probably not less than thirty 
couple; and scattered along the river- 
sides and on the marshes, even within 
sight of the traveller as he journeys from 
Norwich to Yarmouth by rail, many old 
birds may be seen at the breeding season 
busily collecting the material for their 
nests, or quietly seated on the great heaps 
of rank marsh-grasses, a slight depression 
in which contains their treasures, whilst 
the old male keeps watch close by. Not 
socially, as at Abbotsbury, do the swans 
nest here; every pair has exclusive pos- 
session of its own district, and fierce bat- 
tles are the result of the slightest attempt 
on the part of any intruder to trespass on 
its neighbor’s domain. Many of the swans 
which, at other seasons, frequent distant 
portions of the rivers, return regularly 
each pair to their accustomed spot to nest ; 
and so jealous are they of intruders, that 
it is often difficult for a young couple to 
find a settlement. Of course these swans 
all have owners; but except on private 
waters, the birds belonging to the differ- 
ent individuals possessed of swan-rights 
mix indiscriminately, and pair with an 
utter disregard to ownership. This, how- 
ever, as will be seen, is of little conse- 
quence. 

We will suppose the month of March 





liminaries, and chosena site for their nest ; 
then begins the important work of build- 
ing a receptacle for their eggs; and this 
is no mean labor, tor the swan’s nest is of 
ample dimensions, and requires a very 
considerable quantity of material for its 
construction ; and even when sitting, the 
old birds appear to be constantly adding 
to and rearranging their already, to all 
appearance, ample structure. The spot 
chosen for the nest is always near the 
water, either on an island in the river or 
broad, on the marshy “road,” or at the 
entrance to some marsh-drain, and is com- 
posed of the coarse herbage which is sure 
to be found in abundance in such a local- 
ity, often supplemented by a load of 
marsh-grass and sedges, deposited in a 
convenient position by the broad-keeper. 
The male bird takes his fair share of the 
work, and when the nest is in all other 
respects ready for the eggs, he stations 
himself upon it, shaping out, with the 
weight and motion of his body, a hollow 
centre in which they are deposited; nor 
does his assiduity then cease, for in addi- 
tion to guarding his mate when upon her 
nest, he is always ready to take her place 
should she desire to leave it for a time. 
An old male swan never shows to greater 
advantage than when proudly sailing up 
and down keeping guard over his nest, 
with neck thrown back and wings arched, 
every feather on his body seeming to 
stand apart from its fellow and to bristle 
with excitement as he surges through the 
water to drive away the intruder. And 
this is not mere display ; there is plenty 
of evidence of the old male’s ferocity, even 
to his boldly boarding a boat and attacking 
its occupants. The onslaught of an old 
male swan, although not so dreadful as it 
has often been depicted, is by no means 
devoid of danger, and some of the broad- 
men tell of serious inconvenience arising 
irom the blows administered by the stump 
of the pinioned wing of an infuriated bird. 
The number of eggs laid by the mute swan 
varies considerably. It often happens 
that an adult bird is paired with a young 
mate, say of the second year; in this case 
the produce would be greater than that 
resulting from two young birds ; for should 
both birds be only two years of age, they 
will probably not produce more than three 
or four eggs the first year. They will, 
however, in each successive year hecome 
more and more productive, till the full 
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complement of nine to twelve eggs is pro- 
duced. Mr. Stevenson, the author of the 
“Birds of Norfolk,” in a paper on the 
mute swan as observed in that county, 
printed for private circulation, gives a 
table of the produce of a pair of swans 
which bred on Surlingham Broad. In 
eight years they produced eighty-five eggs 
and reared eighty-two cygnets. The 
writer has known several instances in 
which the same bird has laid twelve eggs, 
and more than one in which she has 
hatched that number of cygnets. 

In due time —that is, in about five 
weeks — the eggs hatch into little balls of 
dusky down, which are conveyed to the 
water, and assiduously tended by their 
proud parents ; and what a beautiful sight 
is the snow-white mother, surrounded by 
or attending her dusky little ones, or per- 
haps, with arched wings, bearing them 
upon her back, their queer little heads 
peeping from beneath her sheltering plum- 
age—fit emblem of peace! Then is 
heard the gentle crooning note of the 
female before referred to, whilst the proud 
father is sailing protectingly round in all 
his warlike pomp, ready to give battle in 
their defence to all the forces of the uni- 
verse. The life of the little cygnets must 
be a happy one, as, tended by their con- 
stant parents, they are taught all that it is 
becoming for baby swans to know, gradu- 
ally progressing from the down of their 
infancy to the rather inelegant figure and 
plumage of their hobbledehoyhood; but 
there is a sad future before them, happily 
hidden from their knowledge. 

The second Monday in August is an 
eventful day in the history of the exist- 
ence of the dusky cygnets, for on that day 
their fate is decided; either they are des- 
tined to live a life of freedom like their 
parents, or they are hurried off to the 
swan-pit, there to undergo a course of 
gradual preparation, which ends in the 
spit. 

P The swan upping or hopping on the 
Norwich rivers, although formerly attend- 
ed with some little pomp, is nowadays a 
prosaic affair enough. On the river and 
its broads below Norwich, it takes place 
on the second Monday in August, but on 
the streams above the city it is deferred 
till the last Monday in the same month. 
The morning having arrived, the keeper 
of the St. Helen’s swan-pit, to be here- 
after mentioned, who represents the swan- 
right of the city corporation, meets the 
representatives of the various other swan- 
rights, at Buckenham Ferry, ten miles 
below Norwich, on the river Yare; and 


the preliminary of breakfast having been 
got through, the procession of boats starts 
to take up the young swans. This is not 
always a very easy matter, as the old birds, 
probably with a glimmering recollection 
of former raids upon their broods, make 
every effort to lead their young ones into 
a place of safety. Before long, however, 
they are either surrounded by boats, and 
the young ones captured by means of a 
sort of shepherd’s crook, or both old and 
young are driven out of the water and 
secured. Sometimes, however, a pair of 
cunning old birds will manage to get into 
the open water, or dodge between reed- 
beds, and give a great deal of trouble be- 
fore they are captured; but as a rule, they 
do not show so much fight as might be 
expected, seeming, between their anxiety 
for the safety of their young ones, and 
fear for themselves, to be quite bewil- 
dered; and although the piping of the 
captured young ones will induce them to 
follow the boat at first, they soon give up 
the chase, and seem to forget the loss of 
their families. When the parent birds are 
taken from the water, their “marks” are 
examined, in order to ascertain to whom 
they belong; and if, as is generally the 
case, the male and female birds are owned 
by different proprietors, the brood is 
equally divided; if there is an odd young 
one, the representatives of the two owners 
“toss up ” for it, and by this means make 
an amicable distribution. Should the 
marks in the bill of the old birds be defec- 
tive from any cause, the opportunity is 
taken to renew them by fresh cutting. 
The young birds have their feet turned 
on their backs, where they are tied by a 
piece of soft list, and are then placed ona 
bed of rushes at the bottom of the boat if 
they are to be taken away for fattening; 
but if they are destined to replenish the 
breeding-stock, they are pinioned by re- 
moving a portion of the wing at the carpal 
joint —a rough but effectual piece of sur- 
gery —and are then returned to the cus- 
tody of their parents. All are marked by 
having certain cabalistic signs, the ancient 
“swan-mark” pertaining to the “right of 
swans,” cut upon their bills. This is 
either done by incising the skin or notch- 
ing the side of the bill; the latter is the 
more permanent, but both are probably 
equally painful to the bird; and ancient 
as is the practice, it seems a pity that one 
less cruel cannot be substituted for it, 
such, for instance, as punching small holes 
in the web of the foot, which would admit 
of an infinity of combinations, and would 
!be much less painful for the bird. The 
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young swans intended for the swan-pit 
are not pinioned, as it would tend to pre- 
vent their fattening so readily. 

There are several private swan-pits be- 
longing to the various owners of swan- 
rights on the Norwich rivers, but the bulk 
ot the cygnets are taken to the swan-pit at 
the St. Helen’s Hospital, an almshouse 
for old men and women at Norwich, and 
there consigned to the care of the gov- 
ernor of that institution, who has the priv- 
ilege of fattening them. Of the history of 
this ancient swan-pit, strange to say, little 
is known. None of the local historians 
mention it; but as a minute in the books 
of the Hospital Trust says that a new 
swan-yard was constructed in 1793, it is 
fair to presume it existed long before that 
time, and by some it is thought to date 
from even before the year 1547, when the 
site of the present hospital in the parish 
of St. Helen’s was granted to the mayor 
and commonalty of the city of Norwich 
and their successors forever by King Ed- 
ward VI. Here from eighty to one hun- 
dred cygnets may be seen at the proper 
time of year undergoing the process of 
fattening in the swan-pit, which is con- 
structed of brickwork, and is about thirty- 
five yards long by twelve yards wide ; one 
end is left inclined for the convenience of 
the birds in entering and leaving the 
water; the other three sides are perpen- 
dicular, and have floating troughs in which 
are placed the barley and Indian corn on 
which the birds feed. They have also, 
particularly at first, a plentiful supply of 
cut grass, which is thrown upon the sur- 
face of the water. Although situated at 
some distance from the river, the water 
has free access to the swan-pit, and rises 
and falls with the tidal flow, which tends 
to prevent its becoming foul, although so 
thickly inhabited. 

The past season has not been a very 
favorable one for the young broods, and 
there are at present only eighty cygnets in 
the swan-pit. Very pretty indeed they 
look swimming up and down in their new 
home, and dabbling for their food, but this 
happiness will be of short duration; the 
Christmas season will make a great in- 
road upon the inhabitants of the swan-pit, 
and indeed after that time they cease to 
thrive, and by the month of January lose 
flesh, notwithstanding any amount of high 
feeding. At their prime the cygnets will 
weigh up to twenty-eight pounds, but when 
dressed for the table about fifteen pounds, 
constitutirg a very imposing dish, and fit 
to grace the tables of the royal and distin- 
guished persons, or the civic feasts at 
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which for the most part they are destined 
to appear. 

In a recently published book, purport- 
ing to portray the manners and customs 
prevailing in the east country in the latter 
part of the seventeenth century, Mrs. Dor- 
othy Browne, the wife of the celebrated 
Norwich physician, afterwards Sir Thomas 
Browne, is represented as lamenting that 
the cygnets on the spit (note the plural, 
and this at an zipromptu supper!) testi- 
fied “by an odor too strong to be agree- 
able,” to their having been kept a trifle too 
long, a circumstance rendered not at all 
improbable from the fact of Mistress 
Browne’s supper taking place in the month 
of March, whereas cygnets are only in 
season from October to the end of Decem- 
ber. 

The value of a cygnet when first taken 
from its parents is said to be about ten or 
twelve shillings ; when fat it is sold at the 
swan-pit, dressed ready for the spit, at two 
guineas; but for fattening swans sent for 
that purpose one guinea is charged — not 
too large a sum, seeing that, in addition to 
the care required, the cygnet before being 
ready for the table has consumed nearly 
four bushels of barley. 

Let it not be imagined that the cygnet, 
when delivered to the cook, is to be re- 
garded with levity. No; the after-treat- 
ment of so ancient and grand a dishis a 
matter of too much importance to be left 
to the caprice of the chef; be he never so 
original a genius. Each bird sent out 
from the swannery is accompanied by a 
recipe, and that a poetical one, giving in- 
structions for the due performance of that 
last rite of all, which shall culminate in 
the final entombment in the aldermanic 
stomach. Would the reader like to know 
how 


To Roast a Swan? 
Take three pounds of beef, beat fine in a mor- 


tar, 

Put it into the swan—that is, when you’ve 
caught her! 

Some pepper, salt, mace, some nutmeg, an 
onion, 

Will heighten the flavor in gourmand’s opin- 
ion. 


Then tie it up tight with a small piece of tape, 

That the gravy and other things may not 
escape. 

A meal paste (rather stiff) should be laid on 
the breast, 

And some ‘‘ whitey-brown’’ paper should 
cover the rest. 

Fifteen minutes at least ere the swan you take 


own, 
Pull the paste off the bird that the breast may 
get 


brown. 




















The Gravy. 

To a gravy of beef (good and strong), I opine, 

You’ll be right if you add half a pint of good 
wine ; 

Pour this "through the swan—yes, quite 
through the belly — 

Then serve the whole up with some hot cur- 
rant-jelly. 


NV. B.— The swan must woz be skinned. 


From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
SIR RICHARD FANSHAWE. 


THE middle of the seventeenth century 
in England was an age of confusion and 
transition, of great movements among 
small men, and the singular fascination 
which these last possess for us is due in 
the main to the relative rather than the 
intrinsic qualities of the time. In the 
Civil War England stood just on the edge 
of the modern world, yet still retained the 
last traces of the splendors of the Re- 
naissance ; she had not fallen quite away 
from the memory of the age of Shake- 
speare. But her statesman and poets 
were all of the second rank, if we except 
the two great figures of Cromwell and 
Milton. The depressing effect of Mr. 
Gardiner’s history on names so distin- 
guished even as those of Strafford or Pym 
or Hampden is only equalled by the sink- 
ing of heart with which one turns from a 
poetry where Herbert takes almost the 
first place; for Wither, though he lived 
into the Restoration, in spirit and temper 
as well as in the date of his best work is 
the contemporary of Browne and the later 
Elizabethans. The springs of poetry had 
not run dry, but the volume and strength 
of the stream fell away every day more 
sensibly. No period is inconsiderable in 
history which contains such events as the 
execution of Charles, the victory of Santa 
Cruz, the appearance of the **Comus;” 
but in their isolated greatness these events 
only seem to mark more strongly the medi- 
ocrity of the time in words and action. 

Yet never in any period did the English 
character show itself in more perfect men 
and women; never was such heroism and 
goodness as that of the persons who give 
to this age the quality by which we most 
care to remember it. Out of a debased 
wit, a dissolute literature, a corrupt court, 
rose the finest flowers of courtesy and 
sanctity. The mass of the nation indeed 


was more deeply religious in its ordinary 
thought and practice than it ever has been 
before or since. 


But in the reaction from 
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the extremes of Puritan austerity and 
Anglo-Catholic mysticism it seemed as 
though religion itself might perish, had it 
not been for the pure remnant who held 
straight forward between the two and kept 
England alive. 

And so the poetry of this period, though 
with that one great exception it counts 
none but minor poets, has adelicate charm 
which appeals to some more and to some 
less, but which never can be wholly lost. 
The names of Vaughan, Crashaw, Her- 
rick, are such as would leave our literature 
perhaps the poorer, certainly the less 
sweet for their withdrawal. And along- 
side of these in virtue of a little beautiful 
work must be set another, better known 
as a statesman than as an author, and less 
happy in either literature or politics than 
in the beauty and goodness of his life; 
Sir Richard Fanshawe, knight and bar- 
onet, one of the masters of the requests 
(so runs the roll of his titles in his wife’s 
words, sz gua est ea gloria), secretary of 
the Latin tongue, burgess for the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, and one of his Maj- 
esty’s most honorable Privy Council of 
England and Ireland, and his Majesty’s 
ambassador to Portugal and Spain. 

Like so many of his contemporaries he 
had a restless and eventful life, though 
not one distinguished beyond others of 
that time in action or suffering. But the 
share he took in the Civil Wars and the 
Restoration is made very vivid to us by 
his wife’s incomparable memoirs, the 
most charming and individual of any En- 
glish memoirs of the period, Mrs. Hutch- 
inson’s not excepted. It is from this 
volume (printed for the first time in 1830) 
that we mainly know him. Lady Fan- 
shawe wrote the story of her own and her 
husband’s life during her long widow- 
hood. Of their fourteen children but a 
son and four daughters survived, and it 
was for the former, “my most dear and 
only son,” that she wrote. 

Richard Fanshawe was the fifth son 
of Sir Henry Fanshawe of Ware Park 
in Hertfordshire, remembrancer of the 
exchequer, one of the magnificent high 
Officials of the later Elizabethan period. 
Sir Henry had a gentleman’s acquaint- 
ance with scholarship and music, and his 
garden at Ware Park was famous for its 
collection of flowers, herbs, and fruits. 
Brought up amid the opulence of this 
stately house and garden, of which Bacon’s 
two essays may give a general idea, the 
boy was sent to school at Cripplegate un- 
der the celebrated Thomas Farnaby, and 
afterwards to Jesus College, Cambridge. 
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Soon after leaving Cambridge he went 
abroad and travelled in France‘and Spain, 
was for a time secretary to the embassy 
at Madrid, and returned to England in 
prospect of succeeding to the lucrative 
dignity of king’s remembrancer just when 
the Civil War broke out and threw every- 
thing into confusion. He was thirty-four 
when he went with the king to Oxford in 
1642. From that time forward his life 
was one of restless wanderings only broken 
by long periods of forced inaction. Like 
the Greek fisherman in Callimachus, he 
might hardly meet a homeless or a ship- 
wrecked man without tears for his own 
fortune, — 
ovdé yap abto¢ 
hovxoc, aidvin 0 ica Oadaccoropel. 


Oxford was crowded with Royalist fam- 
ilies huddled together round the double 
court at Christ Church and Merton, living 
almost as though in a besieged city, even 
before the Parliamentary troops had drawn 
closer in on the south and east, and while 
Rupert’s cavalry still commanded the 
lower valley of the Thames. Among 
these were the Harrisons, another Hert- 
fordshire family connected by marriage 
with the Fanshawes. The mother had 
died three years before, and on her death- 
bed had leit the charge of the whole fam- 
ily to her eldest daughter Anne, then a 
girl of fifteen. The description she gives 
of her girlhood is too charming to be put 
into other words than her own : — 


Now it is necessary to say something of my 
mother’s education of me, which was with all 
the advantages that time afforded, both for 
working all sorts of fine works with my needle, 
and learning French, singing, lute, the vir- 
ginals and dancing, and notwithstanding I 
learned as well as most did, yet was I wild to 
that degree, that the hours of my beloved 
recreation took up too much of my time, for I 
loved riding in the first place, running, and 
all active pastimes; in short, I was that which 
we graver people call a hoyting girl; but to be 
just to myself, I never did mischief to myself 
or people, nor one immodest word or action 
in my life, though skipping and activity was 
my delight, but upon my mother’s death, I 
then began to reflect, and, as an offering to 
her memory, I flung away those little child- 
nesses that had formerly possessed me, and, 
by my father’s command, took upon me charge 
of his house and family, which I so ordered 
by my excellent mother’s example as found 
acceptance in his sight. I was very well be- 
loved by all our relations and my mother’s 
friends, whom I paid a great respect to, and 
I ever was ambitious to keep the best com- 
pany, which I have done, thank God, all the 
days of my life. 
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When summoned to Oxford by their 
father, the Harrisons found themselves 
sadly off. Contributions and confisca- 
tions had exhausted their means. 


We, that had till that hour lived in great 
plenty and great order, found ourselves like 
fishes out of the water, and the scene so 
changed, that we knew not at all how to act 
any part but obedience, for, from as good a 
house as any gentleman of England had, we 
came to a baker’s house in an obscure street, 
and from rooms well furnished, to lie in a 
very bad bed in a garret, to one dish of meat, 
and that not the best ordered, no money, for 
we were as poor as Job. 


Here these two young people were nat- 
urally thrown into close intimacy; and 
surely there was never a prettier couple 
than the handsome young statesman and 
scholar, dear to all his companions, called 
familiarly Dick by the king and entrusted 
by him with affairs of a magnitude above 
his years, and the beautiful girl of eigh- 
teen, so high-spirited and tender-hearted, 
“very well beloved by all” and frankly 
and innocently “ambitious to keep the 
best company.” It was hardly a time for 
marrying or giving in marriage. The 
Royalist cause was already going down, 
even before the shattering blow of Mars- 
ton Moor. Means they had none, though 
both families had been among the wealth- 
iest in England ; “ we might truly be called 
merchant adventurers, for the stock we 
set up our trading with did not amount to 
twenty pounds betwixt us.” But on this, 
and on the slender warrant of the king’s 
promises and the chance of recovering 
their own fortunes, they were married in 
the little church of Wolvercot, just by 
Godstow, on May 18th, 1644. 

Henceforward, till the conclusive defeat 
of the Royalist party, their life was one 
long romance; and separate or together 
they were always sustained through pov- 
erty, sickness, and danger by the same 
constant affection, the same unquestioning 
piety, the same unconquerable loyalty. 
Now the young wife is left penniless in 
Oxford, with her first baby dying in her 
arms. A letter comes from her husband 
at Bristol on a bright May day, enclosing 
fifty gold pieces. 

I opened first my letter, and read those in- 
expressible joys that almost overcame me, for 
he told me [ should the Thursday following 
come to him, and to that purpose he had sent 
me that money, and would send two of his 
men with horses. But that gold your father 
sent me when I was ready to perish, did not 
so much revive me as his summons. I went 


immediately to walk, or at least to sit in the 
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air, being very weak, in the garden of St. | 
John’s College, and there with my good | 
father communicated my joy. We heard 
drums beat in the highway, under the garden 
wall. My father asked me if I would go up 
upon the mount to see the soldiers march, for 
it was Sir Charles Lee’s company of foot, an 
acquaintance of ours: I said yes, and went up, 
leaning my back to a tree that grew on the 
mount. The commander seeing us there, in 
compliment gave us a volley of shot, and one 
of their muskets being loaded, shot a brace of 
bullets not two inches above my head as I 
jeaned to the tree, for which mercy and de- 
liverance I praise God. 


At that time the road which now leads 
to the parks between Wadham and Keble 
turned after passing the garden of St. 
John’s, and ran slantingly into the high- 
road of St. Giles’ through what appears 
from maps of the period to have been an 
unenclosed meadow. Along this road and 
at the back of the college garden ran the 
terraced walk (part of which remains, in a 
somewhat dirty and dishevelled condition, 
at the present day), with a “mount” 
crowned by a summer-house at either end. 
The northern one of the two mounts still 
overlooks the roadway; but it appealed, 
in June of the present year, more strongly 
to the nose than to the eye. 

Now in the height of the war they have 
to fly hastily to the Isles of Scilly, and 
are set ashore half dead with cold and 
exposure, and plundered of all their bag- 
gage by the seamen; there they live three 
weeks and odd days without fire and 
almost without food, the beds near swim- 
ming with the sea; “and truly we begged 
our daily bread of God, for we thought 
every meal our last.” Now, while waiting 
at Portsmouth for a ship to take them to 
France, they are fired on while walking 
on the beach by two Dutch men-of-war ; 
hearing the bullets whiz by, “I called to 
my husband to make haste back, and be- 
gan to run, but he altered not his pace, 
saying, ‘If we must be killed, it were as 
good to be killed walking as running.’” 
Now they meet Sir Kenelm Digby at 
Calais, who tells extraordinary stories for 
a whole evening at the governor’s table, 
ending with an account of the celebrated 
barnacle, the shellfish to appearance that, 
sticking upon old wood, becomes in time 
a bird. After some consideration, they 
unanimously burst out into laughter, be- 
lieving it altogether false; and to say the 
truth, it was the only thing true he had 
discoursed with them; “that was his in- 
firmity, though otherwise a person of most 
excellent parts, and a very fine-bred gen- 





tleman.” 
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After the king’s death they crossed to 
Ireland, where the last remains of the 
Royalists were keeping up a_ hopeless 
struggle; a sudden flight at four o’clock 
of a November morning, “through thou- 
sands of naked swords,” alone saving 
them from capture when Cork went over 
to Cromwell, and he “went through as 
bloodily as victoriously.” They sailed at 
last for Spain from the “disconsolate 
city” of Galway, and “left that brave 
kingdom, fallen, in six or eight months, 
into a most miserable sad condition, as it 
hath been many times in most kings’ 
reigns, God knows why! for I presume 
not to say; but the natives seem to mea 
very loving people to each other, and con- 
stantly false to all strangers.” 

The voyage was not without its adven- 
tures. , 


We pursued our voyage with prosperous 
winds, but with a most tempestuous master, a 
Dutchman, which is enough to say, but truly, 
I think, the greatest beast I ever saw of his 
kind. When we had just passed the Straits, 
we saw coming towards us, with full sails, a 
Turkish galley well manned, and we believed 
we should be all carried away slaves, for this 
man had so laden his ship with goods for 
Spain, that his guns were useless, though 
the ship carried sixty guns. He called for 
brandy; and after he had well drunken, and 
all his men, which were near two hundred, he 
called for arms and cleared the deck as well 
as he could, resolving to fight rather than lose 
his ship, which was worth thirty thousand 
pounds. This was sad for us passengers; but 
my husband bade us be sure to keep in the 
cabin, and the women not to appear, which 
would make the Turks think that we were a 
man-of-war, but if they saw women they would 
take us for merchants and board us. He 
went upon the deck, and took a gun and ban- 
doliers, and sword, and with the rest of the 
ship’s company, stood upon deck expecting 
the arrivai of the Turkish man-of-war. This 
beast, the captain, had locked me up in the 
cabin; I knocked and called long to no pur- 
pose, until at length the cabin-boy came and 
opened the door; I, all in tears, desired him 
to be so good as to give me his blue thrum 
cap he wore, and his tarred coat, which he 
did, and I gave him half-a-crown, and putting 
them on and flinging away my night-clothes, I 
crept up softly and stood upon the deck by 
my husband’s side, as free from sickness and 
fear as, I confess, from discretion; but it was 
the effect of that passion, which I could never 
master. By this time the two vessels were 
engaged in parley, and so well satisfied with 
speech and sight of each other’s forces, that 
the Turk’s man-of-war tacked about, and we 
continued our course. But when your father 
saw it convenient to retreat, looking upon me, 
he blessed himself, and snatched me up in his 
arms, saying, ‘‘ Good God, that love can make 
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this change! ’’ and though he sage chid 
me, he would laugh at it as often as he re- 
membered that voyage. 


No sooner had they landed at Malaga 
than the ship by the negligence of a cabin- 
boy (not the same cabin-boy, let us hope) 
was blown up in harbor with the loss of a 
hundred men. 

On their way through Spain they vis- 
ited 
the goodly vast palace of the kings called the 
Alhambra, where buildings are, after the 
fashion of the Moors, adorned with vast quan- 
tities of jasper-stone; many courts, many foun- 
tains, and by reason it is situated on the side 
of a hill and not built uniform, many gardens 
with ponds in them, and many baths made of 
jasper, and many principal rooms roofed with 
mosaic work. Here I was shewed, in the 
midst of a very large piece of rich geen 
made by the Moors of Grenada, in the widt 
as long as half a yard of the true Tyrian dye, 
which is so glorious a color that it cannot be 
expressed: it hath the glory of scarlet, the 
beauty of purple, and is so bright, that when 
the eye is removed upon any other object it 
seems as white as snow. 


After being shipwrecked off Nantes, 
they finally reached Paris; whence Sir 
Richard (he was now created a baronet) 
went to join the king in Scotland. He 
was taken prisoner after the battle of 
Worcester, and brought under guard to 
Whitehall, where for more than two 
months of that wet autumn he was kept in 
close confinement and in daily expectation 
of death. 


During the time of his imprisonment I failed 
not continually to go, when the clock struck 
four in the morning, with a dark lantern in my 
hand, all alone and on foot, from my lodging 
in Chancery Lane to Whitehall, in at the entry 
that went out of King Street into the bowling- 
green. There I could go under his’ window 
and softly call him: he, after the first time 
excepted, never failed to put out his head at 
the first call: thus we talked together, and 
sometimes I was so wet with the rain that it 
went in at my neck and out at my heels. He 
directed me how I should make my addresses, 
which I did ever to their general, Cromwell, 
who had a great respect for your father, and 
would have bought him off to his service upon 
any terms. 


Terms were at last arranged; and for 
the next seven years the Fanshawes lived 
quietly as prisoners on parole, first in 
Yorkshire and then in or near London. 
It was during these quiet years that most 


of his literary work was done. ‘“ He never 
used exercise but walking, and that gen- 
erally with some book in his hand, which 
oftentimes was poetry,” and his writings 
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show a scholar’s acquaintance with the 
best ancient and modern poets. In all he 
wrote a good deal, but the greater part 
consists of translations from the Italian, 
Spanish, and Portuguese. He is one of 
the many translators who have wasted 
themselves over the hopeless tediousness 
of the “Lusiad.” But, besides a little 
graceful original work, his reputation rests 
chiefly on his beautiful translation of the 
“ Pastor Fido,” on a small volume of trans- 
lations from Virgil and Horace, and ona 
curious and clever piece of work, a ren- 
dering in Latin verse of Fletcher’s “ Faith- 
ful Shepherdess.” 

Guarini’s famous pastoral, which ap- 
peared in 1590, seems at once to have 
obtained a European reputation, before 
which even that of the “ Aminta ” paled. 
In the original it passed through countless 
editions, and it was soon translated into 
all civilized languages. The first En- 
glish version was Dymock’s (1602), which 
largely modelled “The Faithful Shep- 
herdess.” Fanshawe’s translation itself 
passed through five editions : “ Apud nos- 
trates etiam,” he says elsewhere, “ vel bis 
coctus et me interprete numeratur in de- 
liciis.” 

There is not space here to enter into a 
discussion of the history of pastoral. But 
no sufficient account has yet been given 
of its true nature and value, nor of the 
immense place which it held in English 
poetry from its beginnings in Spenser till 
it dwindled away in the frigidities of Shir- 
ley. It was the one flowering-time of 
pastoral in England; like some delicate 
exotic, this form of poetry seems to re- 
quire conditions of soil and temperature 
which may not concur for many genera- 
tions together. Just then a period of re- 
action from great tension naturally sought 
relief in this beautiful and artificial world, 
where, in Chapman’s lovely phrase, 


flowers and founts and nymphs and 
semigods, 
And all the Graces find their old abodes. 


It is a form of poetry which seems un- 
real to us now; more so than other forms, 
because it speaks in what is to usa strange 
language. But that language was then 
real and intelligible; it was part of the 
common thought of the civilized world. 
And all forms of language are in their 
different ways conventional, one hardly 
more essentially so than another, though 
now one and now another may seem at 
the time to express things more vividly 
and really. But this much must be borne 
in mind, that the essence of pastoral is 
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wholly misconceived if it is taken co be 
in any way a description or transcription 
of nature. It deals much with outward 
things, but it makes no attempt at con- 
sistency or accuracy in the way in which 
it looks on them; they are the arbitrary 
or even fantastic fluwer-border of its text, 
which always remains the same, the de- 
sire after rest, the thirst for beauty. Hic 
gelidi fontes, hic mollia prata, Lycori; it 
is not the coolness of real Greek spring- 
water nor the softness of live Italian 
meadow-grass of which it murmurs; its 
cry of unsatisfied longing, — 

Tlocuiyv © waxap, eife kar’ Gpeoc éxpoBarevov 

Kayo ,— 
is lifted up towards no earthly hills. Per- 
haps as language is made the subject of 
more curious study a certain fantastic 
quality tends to become fixed in it; and 
the more remote and arbitrary the sym- 
bolism of literature (in the widest sense of 
that word) becomes, the more closely are 
writers bound together, as in some craft 
or guild, by the common knowledge, so to 
say, of the secrets of their profession, 
such rules of art and such dexterities of 
hand as can be taught and transmitted. 
It is at such times that the obsolete phrase 
of the republic of letters has a real mean- 
ing. 

A singular example of this tendency to 
seek a common language is offered in an- 
other work of Fanshawe’s. The tiny and 
rare volume of 1658, entitled “ La Fida 
Pastora, Comoedia Pastoralis Autore FF 
Anglo-Britanno,” is a translation into the 
current Latin verse of the seventeenth 
century of Fletcher’s “ Faithful Shep- 
herdess ;” an attempt, as he says in the 
curious preface, to obtain for English ware 
a free market throughout the world, and to 
vindicate for the English muses a place 
not below those of ancient and modern 
Italy. The translation is very interesting, 
and much better than one would expect 
from the extraordinary dog-Latin of the 
title. Some of it does not rise above 
schoolboy’s level, but it succeeds on the 
whole in its principal object of being read- 
able. The blank verse and rhymed coup- 
lets are translated in hexameters; the 
beautiful short couplets, in the writing of 
which Fletcher had so facile and perfect 
a mastery, into hendecasyllabics, which 
imitate with wonderful skill the silver 
speed of the English metre; and some 
of the lyrics, oddly as it sounds to the 
scholar, into rhymed accentual Latin. 
One passage may be quoted, the famous 
“ Shepherds all and maidens fair.” 
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Pastores et amabiles puellz, 

Omnes claudite mox greges ovili; 
Condensatus enim nigrescit aer ; 
Magnum nunc quoque sol iter peregit. 
En ut stillula basiat caduca 

Quicquid rideat herbulz per agros, 
Florum pendula sericis coronis 

Ut crystallinus ordo fibularum. 

En nubes gravidas polo ruentes: 

En noctem Styge Vesperum vocantem, 
Qua surgente subit gravis saluti 
Caligo vapor umidique flatus 
Lascivam faciem super volantes 
Horum ala trepidante pascuorum; 
Qui quacunque cadent ibi innocenti 
Nec flori neque gemmulz favebunt. 


But a better measure of his scholarship 
than this is given in the third of the small 
volumes of translations, that of 1652, con- 
taining, besides passages from Virgil and 
Ausonius, some fifty odes of Horace. His 
noble version of the fourth AEneid was not 
executed till later, and was published in 
1664. A gentleman’s scholarship, if so 
antique a phrase be yet allowable in an 
age when the thing it expresses is fast 
ceasing to exist, is shown in these trans- 
lations to perfection. His odes are full of 
turns of phrase that render some subtlet 
of the Latin with incomparable skill 
What could be happier than this render- 
ing of partem solido demere de die (i. 1)? — 

There is that neither scorns to taste 

Old Massic, nor half days to waste 

Under a shady poplar spread, 

Or at a babbling fountain’s head. 
Or of the rura gue Liris (i. 31)? — 


Not fields which quiet Liris laves, 
And eats into with silent waves. 


Or again, in spite of some phrases which 
even then may have bordered on being 
quaint, the noble and melancholy cadences 


of the £guam memento (ii. 3). It is 
given here with the spelling unaltered. 


Keep still an equal Minde, not sunk 
With storms of adverse chance, not drunk 

With sweet Prosperitie, 

O Dellius that must die, 
Whether thou live still Melancholy, 
Or stretcht in a retired Valley, 

Make all thy howers merry 

With Bowls of choicest Sherry. 
Where the white Poplar and tall Pine 
Their hospitable shadow joyne, 

And a soft purling Brook 

With wrigling stream doth crook; 
Bid hither Wines and Oyntments bring, 
And the too short Sweets of the Spring, 

Whilst Wealth and Youth combine, 

And the Fates give thee Line. 
Thou must forgoe thy purchased Seats, 
Ev’n that which Golden 77der wets, 
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Thou must; and a glad Heyre 
Shall revel with thy Care. 
If thou be Rich, born of-the Race 
Of antient /zachus, or Base 
Liest in the street; all’s one; 
Impartial Death spares none. 
All go one way: shak’d is the Pot, 
And first or last comes forth thy Lot, 
The Pass, by which thou ’rt sent 
T’ eternall Banishment. 


“ The fates give thee line;” “liest ir the 
street;” “Thou must... Thou must,” 
echoing with such startling skill the som- 
bre Cedes ... Cedes of the Latin: these 
small felicities show the scholar who is 
also a craftsman in language on his own 
account. 

After Cromwell’s death the Fanshawes 
were allowed to cross to France, and re- 
turned to England with the king at the 
Restoration. Two years later Sir Rich- 
ard was made ambassador to Portugal, 
recalled the next year, and after a short 
stay in England appointed to the splendid 
position of ambassador to Spain. On 
June 26th, 1666, he died at Madrid of a 
malignant fever at the age of fifty-eight. 
His body was brought to England and 
interred in the family vault at Hertford, 
and afterwards removed to the Church of 
St. Mary at Ware, where his monument 
may still be seen in a side chapel off the 
chancel. 

He was not unhappy in the timeliness 
of hisdeath. A quarrel between him and 
the Hydes had made his position at court 
very uncomfortable, and he was actually 
under recall to England when he died. 
The England to which he would have 
returned must have grown more and more 
distasteful to him. On her way home 
Lady Fanshawe received the news of the 
burning of London; a symbol, written in 
large letters, of the decay into which the 
England of the Restoration was sinking. 
He had formerly hailed what seemed the 
settled peace of the early reign of Charles 
the First in terms beautiful in their hy- 
perbole. 


Only the island which we sow 

(A world without the world) so far 

From present wounds, it cannot show 
An ancient scar. 


White Peace, the beautifull’st of things, 

Seems here her everlasting rest 

To fix, and spreads her downy wings 
Over the nest. 


As when great Jove’s usurping reign 
From the plagued world did her exile, 
And tied her with a golden chain 

To one blest isle; 





Which in a sea of plenty swam, 
And turtles sang on every bough; 
A safe retreat to all that came 

As ours is now. 


These words were cruelly falsified by 
the Civil War; but the Civil War never 
brought Englaad into such degradation as 
the Dutch fleet in the Medway and the 
infamous Treaty of Dover. 

And one result of the long struggle had 
been the permanent embittering of the 
English temper. Puritanism sank back 
into itself more and more; the vice and 
purposelessness of the great world be- 
came yearly more flagrant and intolerable. 


Virtue could see to do what Virtue would 

By her own radiant light, though sun and 
moon 

Were in the flat sea sunk; 


but never in England had this been so 
nearly the case. Out of this darkness he 
was released. 

But before taking leave of Lady Fan- 
shawe I cannot forbear giving two more 
extracts from this most charming of books. 
Both may be classed under the head of 
ghost-stories. The scene of the first is in 
Ireland in the winter of 1650-51. 


From hence we went to the Lady Honor 
O’Brien’s, a lady that went for a maid, but few 
believed it. She was the youngest daughter 
of the Earl of Thomond. There we stayed 
three nights, the first of which I was surprised 
by being laid in a chamber, when, about one 
o’clock I heard a voice that wakened me. I 
drew the curtain, and, in the casement of the 
window, I saw by the light of the moon a 
woman leaning into the window through the 
casement in white, with red hair and pale and 
ghastly complexion: she spoke loud, and in 
a tone I had never heard, thrice, ** A horse; ”’ 
and then with a sigh more like the wind than 
breath she vanished, and to me her body 
looked more like a thick cloud than substance. 
I pulled and pinched your father, who never 
woke during the disorder I was in, but at last 
was much surprised to see me in this fright, 
and more so when I related the story and 
shewed him the window opened. Neither of 
us slept any more that night, but he enter- 
tained me with telling me how much more 
these apparitions were usual in this country 
than in England; and we concluded the cause 
to be the great superstition of the Irish, and 
the want of that knowing faith which should 
defend them from the power of the devil, 
which he exercises among them very much. 
About five o’clock the lady of the house came 
to see us, saying she had not been in bed all 
night, because a cousin O’Brien of hers, whose 
ancestors had owned that house, had desired 
her to stay with him in his chamber, and that 
he died at two o’clock; and she said, ‘‘ I wish 
you to have had no disturbance, for it’s the 
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custom of the place that, when any of the 
family are dying, the shape of a woman ap- 
pears in the window every night till they be 
dead. This woman was many ages ago got 
with child by the owner of this place, who 
murdered her in his garden and flung her 
into the river under the window, but truly I 
thought not of it when I lodged you here, it 
being the best room in the house.’”? We made 
little reply to her speech, but disposed our- 
selves to be gone suddenly. 


This quaint story is in the very vein of 
the romantic drama, a winter’s tale, such 
stuff as dreams or as plays might be made 
of. The humor of the opening and clos- 
ing words is one out of a hundred touches 
that makes Lady Fanshawe like one of 
Shakespeare’s women to us, pure-souled 
and free-hearted as only the best women 
are. Contrast with it this other story, of 
three years after the Restoration. Simply 
as it is told, the naked horror of the narra- 
tive is hardly equalled by what tragedy or 
history records of household furies and 
prodigious sins, the darkly uttered terrors 
of the houses of Thyestes or Cypselus. 


There lives not far from Canterbury a 
gentleman called Colonel] Colepeper, whose 
mother was widow unto the Lord Strangford. 
This gentleman had a sister, who lived with 
him, as the world said, intoo muchlove. She 
married Mr. Porter. This brother and sister 
being both atheists, and living a life according 
to their profession, went in a frolic into a 
vault of their ancestors, where, before they 
returned, they pulled some of their father’s 
and mother’s hairs. Within a very few days 
after Mrs. Porter fell sick and died. Her 
brother kept her body in a coffin set up in his 
buttery, saying it would not be long before he 
died, and then they would be both buried 
together; but from the night after her death, 
until the time that we were told the story, 
which was three months, they say that a head, 
as cold as death, with curled hair like his 
sister’s, did ever lie by him wherever he slept, 
notwithstanding he removed to several places 
and countries to avoid it, and several persons 
told us they had felt this apparition. 


J. W. MACKAIL. 





From The Cornhill Magazine. 
CONCERNING SHEEP. 


BY A SHEEP-HERDER. 


‘ 

In spite of the interest I took, and still 
take, in sheep, I am convinced there is no 
stupider animal in all creation. One may 
perhaps make out, by special pleading, 
that horses and dogs are astonishingly 
intelligent, but no one can convince a man 
who has herded sheep, and seen them ex- 
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hibit their foolishness in a thousand ways, 
that they are anything but semi-idiotic, 
although to an outsider without respon- 
sibility, their obstinacy and obtuseness 
may be merely farcical. 

Remembering how they served me when 
I was charged with seeing to their safety 
and general well-being, I sometimes laugh, 
but at the time I generally swore. One 
would think that a ewe which had been the 
mother ofa lamb for several years in suc- 
cession would at last learn that man was 
not blood-thirstily desirous of destroying 
its last acquisition in the shape of off- 
spring, but nevertheless an ancient ewe is 
as foolish as her granddaughter, showing 
the most visible anxiety on one’s ap- 
proach, even when the herder comes to 
assist her in her trouble. The lambing 
season is at all times a period of toil and 
care in a country where the flocks are 
herded by day and night on account of 
wild dogs or coyotes; but if the ewes 
showed the least spark of reason, that 
would lighten more than half one’s bur- 
dens. Let me give an illustration, and say 
that I have a dozen ewes, with offspring 
from a few hours to a day old, which I 
must put by themselves. I have made 
the flock travel during the day, so that 
their little corral is now no more than half 
a mile off. Meantime the sun is sinking 
over the brow of a westward hill, and in 
less than an hour it will be dark. Surely, 
a novice would say, it cannot take more 
than a few minutes to put these in yonder 
corral, which seems but a step across the 
plain. Wait, my young friend, and see. 

I am on horseback, and have my long 
stock-whip. I go carefully through the 
flock, slowly drive the mothers out, and 
gather my twenty-four in one group. I 
put their heads in the right direction, and 
move behind them in a quiet walk, But 
some of them gaze longingly after those 
who are not yet mothers, and quietly edge 
off to the right. I intercept them cau- 
tiously. Now that ewe on the left has 
her head where her tail ought to be, and 
her lamb totters after her. When I have 
turned her those on the right have reversed 
front again, so I go back a little more 
quickly. With a sudden jump the hind- 
most ewe goes on, frightens her nearest 
neighbor, the last lamb is left alone, and 
the next one has a ewe by its side which 
is not its mother. Now the result of this 
manceuvre is very complex, and not to be 
disposed of in afew words. The deserted 
lamb bleats loudly and laments, whereon 
all the ewes turn round hurriedly in great 
anxiety, except perhaps the real mother, 
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which is content for a moment with her 
neighbor’s offspring. Perhaps two or 
three run back a little way, and then their 
lambs cry out for them to return. By-and- 
by the ewe which has the little stranger by 
her side turns to smell it, and for a mo- 
ment looks suspicious. When a second 
sniff has converted her dread suspicion 
into certainty she butts the poor stagger- 
ing little wretch over, and scurries fear- 
fully from one to the other, knocking half 
of them down when she is sure they are 
not hers. By this time she is at the head 
of the band, and the horrible thought 
strikes her that she must have left her 
lamb with the main flock. She is off like 
lightning, and so am I, being lucky if I 
stop and turn her. When I do get her 
back the others are carefully retracing 
their steps ; while the deserted lamb, being 
sure that every sheep it sees is its parent, 
tries to obtain milk on the strength of the 
relationship. By the time it has been 
knocked down half-a-dozen times the 
mother comes up at a run, there is a bleat 
and a baa, and momentary content. I 
turn them and begin again, being a little 
heated in temper. I crack my whip softly, 
and then louder as I move on. Suddenly 
a lamb, probably the very youngest, is 
struck with the evident belief that my 
horse is its mother, and tries to get under 
his hoofs. I stop until the deserted par- 
ent comes and persuades it that a horse 
after all is nota sheep. When that is set- 
tled, and the lamb has taken a little milk 
to make quite sure, I move on again. 
Alas! I come a little too close, and a ewe 
which is smitten with sudden intense hun- 
ger, and the apparent desire to eradicate 
one particular knot of grass, does not see 
me until I am right over her. Ina mo- 
ment she frightens all the rest, the big 
sheep are together, and the lambs by 
themselves. Then what a Babel! I have 
to stop two or three which break out to 
go to the main body, now some distance 
away, and then the lambs come to the 
conclusion that one ewe in particular is 
responsible for them all, while she is per- 
versely inclined to believe that I have 
stolen her peculiar and natural property. 
The other agonized mothers hurry up and 
dash into the bleating band, smell and butt 
over one after the other in frantic anxiety, 
and then subside into their customary de- 
meanor as each finds herown. There is 
peace once more; but by this time the 
sun has disappeared, the shadows lengthen 
rapidly over the dusty plain, and the cor- 
ral is nearly as far off as it was at first. 
What next, then? Why, this, that one 
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lamb declines, poor tired little wretch, to 
go further on any persuasion. Sol dis- 
mount, and lift it up very slowly, while the 
wild-eyed mother watches every motion I 
make. I walk on, but before I have gota 
yard the ewe runs madly after the rest, 
looking for the very lamb she saw me lift, 
and her baaing sorrow would make any 
one else but a sheep-herder pity her. 
After some ineffectual sniffs, which the 
other ewes resent, she too thinks that her 
lamb has returned to the main flock in 
some miraculous manner, although she 
ought to know that it cannot move at all. 
I have to put it down, mount in hot haste, 
and do another fiery gallop. Then the 
same thing occurs again, but I am more 
cruelly careful this time, and pinch the 
lamb every few yards to make it bleat. 
The mother runs up and down wildly, but 
comes to smell it as I stop and hold it 
out at arm’slength. Then she backs, and 
after another step or two I have to repeat 
the holding out and pinching, while on 
both sides of me the others are trying to 
return. At last I have to put it down and 
get them together again, with the inevita- 
ble result that they all lose their lambs 
once more, and unanimously resume their 
sniffing, butting over, and wild rushes, just 
as if it was the first time it had ever hap- 
pened. And it is nearly dark by the time 
we reach the cerral. When we do, all 
the ewes get in while the lambs stay out. 
On getting the lambs in, the ewes are 
out. When I think I am on the point 
of getting them all in one ewe will stay out 
with the wrong lamb, which she knocks 
sprawling. Then she rushes half-a-dozen 
times round the corral without seeing the 
entrance. Meanwhile the lamb finds its 
mother with the fence in between, and is 
making great efforts to get through a hole 
much too small for it, while the mother 
eyes it from within in the last stage of 
fear. If I finally can leave them by the 
time the light of day has quite faded and 
supper is finished at the camp or home 
ranch, Iam lucky. And this is repeated 
often and often, until the lambs know their 
mothers well and the sheep have become 
accustomed to be nightly corralled. 

It may perhaps throw some light on 
the obscure causes of the stupidity of 
sheep to see them fight. To watch two 
rams engage in a duel, which they do ina 
most gentlemanly manner, as if it were as 
much a matter of etiquette as an engage- 
ment with swords in the environs of Paris, 
is better than most farces nowadays. Per- 





haps there are some ten or twenty rams 
| in a yard or corral, and presently two put 
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their heads together. Probably they are 
having a conversation, and in it some de- 
batable matter crops up, for one shakes 
his head impatiently as if doubting the 
word of his interlocutor. The insulted 
ram looks up, advances a step or two, and 
they rattle their horns together. Instantly 
all the other gentlemen gather round as 
the two intending combatants march back- 
wards step by step with an admirable 
slowness and deliberation. They are the 
two knights at the ends of the lists. There 
is an instant’s pause, and then they hurl 
themselves violently forward to meet fore- 
head to forehead with a shock that ought 
to break their skulls, Then the solemn 
backward march recommences, the pause 
is made, and the two belligerents leap at 
each other once more, and the terrible 
thud is heard again. Sometimes they run 
ten courses before one turns dizzy and 
declines the battle, but oftener five or six 
blows make the thinner-skulled turn away, 
to be contemptuously hustled in the rear 
by the conqueror. Occasionally the sight 
of one set of duellists inspires the unoc- 
cupied lookers-on with a noble ardor, and 
couple after couple join in to march back- 
wards side by side, and rush forward in 
line to meet the opposing forces. It 
seems to me that there is more interest 
in this than the mere farce of the display. 
However such a habit arose, it can hardly 
now be advantageous to the species, and 
must tend to lower them in the scale of 
intellect; for while the thickest-skulled 
remain lords, those with the most room 
for brains often get their craniums cracked 
with fatal results. This may help to ex- 
plain the very uncommon idiocy of domes- 
ticated sheep, just as the duello among 
the Australian blackfellows may throw 
light on the dull thick-headedness of some 
of the native humans inthat country. For 
their favorite method of duelling —at 
least it was that of which I heard most — 
is to take twoclubs, and having drawn 
lots in some manner for the first blow, to 
strike the loser on the head, as he bends 
down, with the utmost force possible. If 
that blow is not decisive —and it is not 
always so—it is the turn of the other 
man to do his best, and so on until a skull 
is cracked or its owner rendered insensi- 
ble. It would be hard to find a nearer 
parallel to the duel of the rams. 

It was at Mossgiel in New South 
Wales, when I was taking some hundred 
and fifty of these same rams to a paddock, 
that I was struck by the earliest manifes- 
tation of perfect instinct in a dog that I 
eversaw. It was in a little rough-haired 
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colley pup, whose mother belonged to a 
man who was travelling. As she littered 
at our place he was going to destroy the 
pups, but fortunately there was another 
colley suckling some at the same time, 
and I made her undertake the office of 
foster-mother for three by force. I held 
her down in spite of her resistance while 
the little fellows I had selected made a 
meal, and at the end of some days she did 
not know the strangers from her own, and 
brought them up together. I kept the 
most promising one for myself, and named 
him Bo’son. He was only two months old 
when I took him out to the place where I 
was at work, and until then he had never 
beheld a sheep at close quarters. For 
three or four days I kept him tied up close 
to my tent, but on the fourth he got away 
and followed me and my big dog Sancho 
down to the gate of the paddock where I 
had just driven these rams. On reaching 
them I found I had left my tools for mend- 
ing wire-fencing behind me, and as I rode 
back Sancho came with me, for there was 
no need to fear they would stray far, being 
slow and steady in their ways, and also 
somewhat advanced in age. I had not 
noticed that Bo’son remained behind. On 
returning in a few minutes I saw, to my 
surprise, that the rams had not spread out 
to feed, but were bunched up togetherin a 
close mass, and that the outer ones were 
following the motions of something which 
I could not see, but which they evidentl 
feared. I reined in my horse, waved bac 
Sancho, and watched. Presently I saw 
woolly little Bo’son, who certainly was no 
bigger than the head of the least of them, 
paddling round and round the circle in a 
quiet, determined, and business-like man- 
ner. I remained motionless and watched 
to see whether he was doing it by acci- 
dent ; but no, he made his rounds again 
and again, and as he did so the huge- 
horned rams followed him with their eyes. 
It was with much difficulty that I enticed 
him home, and from his air I have no 
doubt he would have gone on circling his 
self-imposed charge until his legs had 
failed him from fatigue. By the time I 
left Mossgiel he was a very promising 
sheep-dog. 

Sancho, of whom I have spoken, was a 
large, smooth-haired Tasmanian, and the 
best animal to handle a flock numbering 
tens of thousands that I ever saw. Yet 
when I first owned him he had more pleas- 
ure in chasing a low-flying crow than in 
doing his duty, and it cost me some trou- 
ble and him some suffering before I broke 
him of an unworkmanilike habit due to his 
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former training. He had worked for two 
years near a well, from which water was 
drawn in the hot season for the sheep, and 
to the troughs came not only these, but 
innumerable crows from many miles round. 
The men engaged in raising water encour- 
aged Sancho to drive them away, and, as 
one of them, who afterwards worked where 
I was, told me, he would race up and down 
for hours at a time while the miserable 
crows tried in vain to get a drink. Old 
Veale pretended that he knew what the 
birds said about it, and he translated their 
melancholy cawing into “ O-o-h, Sancho- 
0-0, you wretched dawg,” with a long, na- 
sal, crow-like twang at the end which 
made Sancho prick up his ears when he 
heard him relate it. But when I had 
finished with him he {would actually look 
the other way if a crow flew by, and pre- 
tend to be violently anxious to scare any- 
thing else in the world. For he was as 
frightened of my whip as the sheep were 
of him, and he had reason while they had 
none. 

But is there anything more timid thana 
sheep? I suppose not among domesti- 
cated animals, and yet I believe the most 
serious fright I have ever had in all my 
life was caused by these same inoffensive, 
innocent quadrupeds. It was not inflicted 
on me by a ram, which is occasionally bel- 
licose, but by ewes with their lambs, and 
I distinctly remember being as surprised 
as if the sky had fallen or something ut- 
terly opposed to all causation had con- 
fronted me. I want to meet a man, even 
of approved courage, who would not be 
shocked into fair fright by having half-a- 
dozen ewes suddenly turn and charge him 
with the fury of a bullock’s mad onset. 
Would he not gasp, be stricken dumb, 
and look wild-eyed at the customary nature 
about him, just as if they had broken into 
awful speech? I imagine he would, for I 
know that it shook my nerves for an hour 
afterwards, even though I had by that time 
recovered sufficient courage to experiment 
on them in order to see if the same result 
would again follow. I was sheep-herding 
then in north-west Texas, and had about 
five hundred ewes and lambs under my 
care. The day was warm, though the 


wind was blowing strongly, and when | 


noon approached the flock travelled but 
slowly towards the place where I wished 
them to make their midday camp. To 
urge them on I took my long bandanna 
handkerchief, and flicked the nearest to 
me with it as I walked behind. As I did 
so the wind blew it strongly, and it sud- 
denly occurred to me to make a sort of 
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flag of it in order to see if it would frighten 
them. I took hold of two corners and 
held it over my head, so that it might blow 
out to its full extent. Now, whether it 
was due to the glaring color, or the strange 
attitude, or to the snapping of the outer 
edge of the handkerchief in the wind — 
and I think it was this last—I cannot 
say, but the hindmost ewes suddenly 
stopped, turned round, eyed me wildly, 
and then half-a-dozen made a desperate 
charge, struck me on the legs, threw me 
over, and fled precipitately as I fell. It 
was a reversal of experience too unex- 
pected. I lay awhile and looked at things, 
expecting to see the sun blue at the 
very least, and then I gathered myself 
together slowly. In all seriousness I was 
never so taken aback in all my life, and I 
was almost prepared for a ewe’s biting 
me. I remembered the Australian story 
of the rich squatter catching a man killing 
one of his sheep. “What are you doing 
that for?” he inquired, as a preliminary 
to requesting his company home until the 
police could be sent for. The questioned 
one looked up and answered coolly, though 
not, I imagine, without a twinkle in his 
eye, “ Kill it? why am I killing it? Look 
here, my friend, I'll kill any man’s sheep 
as bites me.” For my part, I don’t think 
biting would have alarmed me more. Af- 
ter that I made experiments on the ewes, 
and always found that the flying bandanna 
simply frightened them into utter desper- 
ation when nothing else would. It wasa 
long time before they got used to it. I 
should like to know if any other sheep- 
herders ever had the same experience at 
home or abroad. 

I spoke above of the lambs, when they 
were very young, taking my horse for 
their mother. This was in California; 
but in Texas I have often seen them run 
after a bullock or steer. One day on the 
prairie a lamb had been born during camp- 
ing-time, and when it was about two hours 
old a small band of cattle came down to 
drink at the spring. Among these was a 
very big steer, with horns nearly a yard 
long, which came close to the mother, just 
then engaged in cleaning her offspring. 
She ran off, bleating for her lamb to fol- 
low. The little chap, however, came to 
the conclusion that the steer was calling 
it, and went tottering up to the huge ani- 
mal, that towered above him like the side 
of a cafion, apparently much to the latter’s 
embarrassment. The steer eyed it care- 


fully, and lifted his legs out of the way as 
the lamb ran against them, even backing 
|a little, as if as surprised as I had been 
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when the ewes assaulted me. Then all of 
a sudden he shook his head as if laughing, 
put one horn under the lamb, threw it 
about six feet over his back, and calmly 
walked on. I took it for granted that the 
unwary lamb was dead, but on going up I 
found it only stunned, and, being as yet 
all gristle, it recovered sufficiently to ac- 
knowledge its real mother, which had wit- 
nessed its sudden elevation stamping with 
fear and anxiety. 

Sheep-herding is supposed by those 
who have never followed it to be an easy, 
idle, lazy way of procuring a livelihood ; 
but no man who knows as much of their 
ways as I do will think that. It is true 
that there are times when there is little 
or nothing to be done, when a man can sit 
under a tree quietly and think of all the 
world save his own particular charge; but 
for the most part, if he have a conscience, 
he will feel a burden of responsibility 
upon him which of itself, independently 
of the work he may have to do, will earn 
him his little monthly wage of twenty dol- 
lars and the rough ranch food of “ hog 
and hominy.” For there is no ceasing of 
labor for the Texas herder of the plains; 
Sunday and weekday alike, the dawning 
sun should see him with his flock, and 
even at night he is still with them as they 
are “ bedded out” in the open. Even if 
he can corral them in a rough sort of 
yard, some slinking coyote may come by 
and scare them into breaking bounds ; and 
when they are not corralled, the bright 
moon may entice them to feed quietly 
against the wind, until at last the herder 
wakes to find his charge has vanished, 
and must be anxiously sought for. In 
Australia little or no herding is done, the 
sheep are left to their own devices for the 
greater part of the year, unless there 
should be unusual scarcity of water ; but, 
even there, to have charge of so many 
thousand animals and so many miles of 
fencing makes it no enviable task, while 
the labor, when it does come, is hard and 
unremitting. In New South Wales I 
have often been eighteen and twenty 
hours in the saddle, and have reached 
home at last so wearied out that I could 
scarcely dismount. One day I used up 
three horses and covered over ninety 
miles, more than fifty of it at a hard canter 
or gallop —and if that be not work I 
should like to know what is. This, too, 

oes on day after day during shearing, 
just when the days are growing hot and 
hotter still, the spare herbage browning, 
and the water becoming scantier and 
scantier. Andforarecompense? There 
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is none in working with sheep. They are 
quiet, peaceable, stupid, illogical, incapa- 
ble of exciting affection, very capable of 
rousing wrath ; far different from the ter- 
rible excitement of a bellowing herd of 
long-horned cattle as they break away in 
a stampede, among whom is danger and 
sudden death and the glory of motion and 
conquest ; or with horses thundering over 
the plain in hundreds, like a riderless 
squadron shaking the ground, with waving 
manes, long flowing tails, and flashing 
eyeballs, whom one can love and delight 
in, and shout to with a strange vivid joy 
that sends the blood tingling to the heart 
and brain. Were I to go back to such a 
life I would choose the danger, and be 
discontented to maunder on behind the 
slow and harmless wool-bearers, cursing 
a little every now and again at their fool- 
ishness, and then plodding on once more, 
bunched up in an inert mass on a slow- 
going horse which wearily stretches his 
neck almost to the ground, as he dreams, 
perhaps, of the long, exhilarating gallops 
after his own kind that we once had to- 
gether, being conscious, I dare say, of the 
contemptuous pity I (his rider) feel for 
the slow foredoomed muttons that crawl 
before us on the long and weary plain. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
THREE GENERATIONS OF ENGLISH- 
WOMEN. 

IT is curious to step from this agitated 
and bustling existence into the extreme 
quiet, discipline, and good order of a cer- 
tain virtuous* and intellectual circle 
which, to their own thinking at least, made 
Norwich in the end of last century into a 
sort of provincial Athens. We have 
already heard a great deal about the Tay- 
lors of Norwich; and to hear a great deal 
about any one, without actual demonstra- 
tion of his excellence, is apt to produce 
that bored and impatient sensation which 
is a natural accompaniment to the con- 
stant holding up of a model. The Taylors 
did not do much except assume this ob- 
noxious place. One of them was a great 
German scholar and translated “ Lenore,” 
thereby, perhaps, stimulating Scott into 
poetry, or so at least that large and gener- 
ous admirer of other people’s gifts once 
said. And the special member of the 
family whom Mrs. Ross celebrates, Mrs. 
John Taylor, did nothing at all except to 


* Three Generations of Englishwomen. By Janet 


Ross. Murray, London. 
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be exemplary, to know some celebrated 
people, and to write very grand letters, or, 
as she would no doubt have said, to excel 
in epistolary correspondence, after the 
following model : — 

Think how this pleasing agitation is in- 
creased when I reflect upon the excellent 
young man to whom I am soon to be indisso- 
lubly united! when I consider that my state 
in life is shortly to undergo a total alteration, 
and that new duties are coming upon me 
which require my most serious and constant 
attention! You are too well acquainted with 
Mr. Taylor’s merits to render any encomium 
needful; you also will perceive, without my 
pointing them out, the many agreeable cir- 
cumstances attending this affair. 


To have a great-grandmother capable of 
writing like this is no doubt a feather in 
any one’s cap; but we cannot pretend to 
any particular interest in the Taylors, who 
may, we think, be considered to have had 
enough of honor and glory, and be per- 
mitted to retire into those respectable 
shades to which they belong. The daugh- 
ter of these good people — Sarah Austin 
— is, however, a personage in whom some 
human interest remains; and there is a 
strong strain of pathos—nay, even of 
tragic interest—in her life, which her 
biographer, with natural piety, dwells upon 
but little, but which raises her many 
struggles and courageous warfare with 
difficulties to a far higher level than any 
of the respectabilities among which she 
had her birth. We have had a great many 
records of the woman’s part in the life of 
a sensitive and fastidious man of genius 
— the soothing, the healing, and sustain- 
ing power of a wife’s influence over the 
shattered nerves and excitable temper of 
one of those sensitive personages who are 
so often supposed, and so invariably sup- 
pose themselves, to be made of finer clay, 
and actuated by more delicate impulses 
than their fellow-creatures. But it is very 
seldom that we have any picture of this 
conjunction from the woman’s side, or can 
realize the heart-sickness of such a life, 
the hope continually disappointed, the 
impatience, the exasperation of the one 
sole spectator who has to stand patiently 
by and see her every expectation come to 
nothing — painfully laboring all the time 
to make up the deficiencies, to stimulate 
if possible the ever-flagging purpose, to 
excuse and cover from others the failure 
of which she is more keenly aware than 
any one. This was the tragedy of Mrs. 
Austin’s life. She describes herself on 
her engagement as “the happiest girl in 
the world,” engaged to a man who has 
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“‘ confessedly superb talents, and who will, 

|I know, study hard for my sake.” “J 
have great doubts, dear Mary, whether he 
will entirely please you, as he is certainly 
stern,” she writes with charming natural 
feeling to a friend; “at any rate, if you 
don’t like him, never tell me so. You 
know I love you dearly, and it would give 
me pain. So, dear, let him be all perfec- 
tion, will you? If you tell me he is not, | 
shall doubt your word or your penetration 
for the first time in my life.” These words 
strike a somewhat pathetic key-note to the 
life which was to follow. John Austin 
seems to have kept his reputation for 
“confessedly superb talents” as long as 
he lived, but never accomplished much. 
“*Sensitive and nervous to the highest 
degree, he could do nothing rapidly or 
imperfectly; he distrusted himself, and 
was deficient in readiness and self-reli- 
ance.” A certain amount of external 
misfortune followed the steps of the man 
who had no energy to stand against it. 
Failing in the actual exercise of his pro- 
fession, he was appointed to a chair in 
the newly formed London University, and 
began with considerable hope; but what 
with ill-health and weakness, and the un- 
satisfactory state of the institution, soon 
began to flag. His wife’s account of 
these early struggles are among the most 
interesting things in the book. 


Many times since I wrote last he has en- 
tirely despaired of being able to commence 
his public career, and I have held myself in a 
state of constant preparation for any decision 
he might take, and have accustomed myself 
to look steadily at the abandonment of all our 
prospects here forever. Indeed, those who 
know what a life of prolonged uncertainty and 
suspense is, will not wonder at me for wishing 
that the worst were come, and nothing left to 
hope or fear. Not that I do not see the ter- 
rible consequences to a hypochondriacal man 
of living without a fixed employment. 


A little later, when the worst had come, 
and “he had actually no class,” she re- 
sumes the story : — 


At first he bore the shock wonderfully, con- 
sidering what it must be to a man who has 
devoted the whole of such a mind as his and 
all its stores to that one object. He did not 
flag or despond in the least. He merely said, 
which was sufficiently evident, that it was now 
decided we could not live here; that he would 
go through his course as well as if his class 
were ever sO numerous, and at the end of it, 
send in his resignation. In all this I acqui- 
esced; but as I could not endure that he 
should quit the University and England, and 
leave no proof of what a man the institution 
|and country were sending forth for want of 
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all encouragement, or even the most humble 
means of subsistence, I entreated him to pub- 
lish the earlier part of his course, containing 
the basis of Jurisprudence, which I knew to 
be separable from the less generally interest- 
ing details. At first he quite rejected the 
idea; but on my placing before him many 
arguments which appeared to me weighty, he 
consented, only saying that he could incur no 
risk, neither could he send for a publisher, 
but that if I would find one and negotiate 
everything, he would print them. You may 
imagine I was not slow to undertake nor to 
accomplish this. I cannot express to you the 
approbation this move of mine has received 
from all his and my friends; many have told 
me that it was the best thing I ever did, and 
could not fail to establish his reputation. But 
what avails all this while everything here is 
pursued not as a science, but merely as a 
craft? We cannot live on air, but must go 
somewhere where our little means will sup- 
port us. Plan we have none. You know 
how much my inclinations are with Germany. 
He at present seems rather to think of Paris, 
where, he says, he would devote himself en- 
tirely to constructing a complete Corpus Juris 
—such a one as might live forever, and be a 
text-book for all future codifiers. You may 
imagine that I could willingly make any and 
every sacrifice for so noble a project. 


This was in 1831. Mr. Austen died in 
1860, and it was only after his death that 
his wife succeeded in publishing a second 
edition of the work on jurisprudence, long 
received as a text-book and authority, but 
which he had never energy enough to 
revise and prepare for republication. His 
wife, evidently in a moment when her 
heart was full of the exasperation of dis- 
appointment, explains on one occasion, to 
her constant and affectionate correspon- 
dent M. Guizot, how this was: — 


The edition has been exhausted for many 
years. John Murray has applied to Mr. Aus- 
tin several times, though with great delicacy, 
for a second edition. His first reply (which 
he made me write) was that he could not re- 
print it without considerable corrections and 
additions, to which Murray gladly assented. 
So the matter rested — again for years; but as 
he had bound himself by this notion of a re- 
vised and altered edition, avd a second vol- 
ume, the result is that he has never touched 
it, and never will, I can give you no idea of 
the flattering, and more than flattering, solici- 
tations from all quarters. The only effect of 
a fresh one is to make him look as if every- 
body had hit him a blow. He never makes 
the least answer or observation. How can 
he? What reason can he give to me or to 
himself? The truth is, that many causes, and 
among them some very sufficient ones, long 
ago conspired to disgust him with men and 
their judgments and affairs, and he has made 


| this an excuse to himself for obeying his own 
reluctance to set about work. 

My husband is to me the object of the pro- 
foundest veneration and the most tender pity. 
He is to me sometimes as a god, sometimes 
as a sick and wayward child—an immense, 
powerful, and beautiful machine, without the 
balance-wheel which should keep it going con- 
stantly, evenly, and justly. 


This domestic tragedy, so silent, so cov- 
ered over with shields of affection and 
respect, and all the decorums of life, is by 
far the most interesting thing in this book. 
It is wrapped up in innumerable enve- 
lopes of detail, and fold upon fold of more 
or less unimportant letters, the corre- 
spondence of the wife, who so rarely dis- 
closes her troubles, and of the friends who 
surrounded her; and a careless reader, 
not too much interested perhaps in the 
effusions of M. Barthélemy de St. Hilaire, 
or even MM. Cousin and Guizot, might 
easily miss that real and most affecting 
episode of life — but it adds the highest 
elements of tragedy to the record. Dur- 
ing all this lifetime of trouble, Mrs. Aus- 
tin carried on, it is to be supposed for the 
supply of the wants of the household, a 
ceaseless course of literary activity. She 
translated book after book, article after 
article — not attempting, as her grand- 
daughter explains, out of modesty, to write 
original matter, although evidently full of 
information and observation. She _ had, 
however, the consolation of social success, 
and wherever she was, attracted round 
her the best people in the place, the most 
amusing and interesting society —a kind 
of success which requires a gift as partic- 
ular as any other, and is not given to 
every woman, even when endowed with 
literary talents as great or greater than 
those of Mrs. Austin. She seems to have 
maintained, besides a very large amount 
of work, the most wonderful correspond- 
ence, writing and receiving endless com- 
munications, chiefly from notable persons. 
These, however, we think, are less inter- 
esting than the names of the correspond- 
ents would Jead us to expect, and indeed 
are not striking at all, though they form 
in bulk the greater part of the two vol- 
umes, and are evidently considered by the 
editor the most important part of them. 
The reader, however, we suspect, will find 
but a mild interest in the letters, which are 
full of the news of the time, scarcely ven- 
erable enough to have gained the interest 





of history, but too old in their manifold 
| allusions to events of the moment to hold 
the general interest. M. Guizot, one of 
| the greatest and most highly esteemed of 
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Mrs. Austin’s friends, has not, for in- 
stance, kept the spotless place which he 
was once supposed to hold. Disagreea- 
ble shadows of Spanish marriages and 
other unhappy things come between us 
and the page upon which all his admirable 
qualities are recorded, and incense offered 
to his name. Even Mrs. Austin’s own 
letters are by no means so interesting 
when she discusses general events and 
the politics and morals of the day, as when 
she confides to her sister, or, on a rare 
occasion, to the French oracle, the facts 
of her own life. That meek and uncom- 
plaining struggle with poverty, discourage- 
ment, disappointment, and the continual 
spectacle by her side of opportunities 
neglected and powers unused, gives us a 
new and powerful suggestion of a phase 
of feminine existence which is rarely un- 
derstood. When such secret troubles are 
betrayed to the world unadvisedly, our 
indignation against the person who thus 
unveils the secrets of domestic life is apt 
to counterbalance our pity. But there is 
no betrayal in the reserved and momen- 
tary confession at one or two supreme 
moments of this underlying tragedy. And 
it can scarcely be said that the husband, 
with his nervous wretchedness, his self- 
consuming weakness, his fastidious deli- 
cacy and severity of taste, so eloquent, so 
hopeless, so conscious of his own utter 
failure, is less interesting than the wife, 
“the busiest woman living,” as she thinks, 
who has to soothe, to stimulate, to humor, 
and finally, in the last melancholy indul- 
gence of despair, to accept him for what 
he is, without any distracting hope that he 
may yet be something different. On her 
part, she had happily not much time to 
brood over her bitter disappointment. 
Translating Ranke’s endless volumes, and 
many a great German tome beside, catch- 
ing a lighter article of interest, if we may 
use the word, while still on the wing, 
and transferring it to an English review 
or even newspaper —with her attention 
always alert and on the watch for some- 
thing translatable, whether book or event, 
and at the same time all the duties of the 
other side of life, —the small domestic 
economy to keep going, the little daughter 
to train, the comforts of the house to look 
to, and, most pressing of all, the corre- 
spondence to keep up,—her days were 
full of activity and toil. The only period 
of brightness, uncheckered by work or 
anxiety, which seems to have fallen to her 
share, was some three years in Malta, 
when Mr. Austin was appointed commis- 
sioner to inquire into the grievances of 
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the natives, and where his wife was one 
of the greatest ladies in the place, and 
fully enjoyed the position and influence, 
which she put to the very best use. A 
warm regard for the people, who under- 
stood and appreciated her courtesy and 
kindness — treatment apparently very dif- 
ferent from that which they had received 
from the ordinary run of English officials 
— seems to have sprung up in her mind, 
and she was happy in her husband’s occu- 
pation, and in the active and useful work 
which, for once in his life, he seems to 
have thrown himself fully into. But these 
halcyon days did not last long. 

There is something very touching and 
pathetic in the conclusion of this much oc- 
cupied life. After many wanderings, life 
in Dresden, life in Paris, life in London, 
always in the best society, and with the 
most dignified correspondents, the Aus- 
tins settled in a quiet English country 
place, taking a cottage at Weybridge 
(which must have been of considerable 
dimensions, since it accommodated on 
occasion many visitors), Their only child 
had been married some years before, and 
the now elderly couple settled down in 
that affecting reunion which often brings 
a husband and wife more closely together 
at the end of life than they have been in 
its beginning. By this time evidently he 
had relinquished all thought of work, or 
of any struggle against the languor of his 
natural being, and was a calm spectator 
of his wife’s activity, without any attempt 
to emulate it. When he died, the sur- 
vivor — though in their active life she had 
known contrarieties enough — felt herself 
altogether alone and abandoned. Her de- 
scription of her desolate condition is very 
touching :— 


The last eleven years of our life have been 
spent in an almost unbroken (¢ée-a-téte. I 
went out each autumn for a short time, to lay 
in a store of health and spirits for the winter. 
But excepting those absences, which he always 
urged upon me, there was hardly a day in the 
year which we did not spend together and 
alone. So far from finding this dull or tedious, 
we both became more and more fond of our re- 
tirement and of each other. I will confess it to 
you, he had not always been a very tender hus- 
band to me, nor easy to please. Ill-health, 
disappointment, and anxiety, had, naturally 
enough, made all things distasteful to him. 
But since he had given up the conflict with for- 
tune, and especially since we had settled down 
in our quiet retreat, he had gradually come to a 
state of mind and temper which I can only call 
| heavenly, —so gentle and noble, so without 
| all alloy of unsatisfied cravings, or vain re- 


| pinings, or harsh passions, or low desires, 


























was it. In this blessed frame of mind all his 
youthful and passionate love seemed to return, 
mingled with a confidence and intimacy which 
only a life passed together can produce. I 
was too happy. It pleased God, after many 
years of care and toil and suffering, to permit 
me to taste of this tranquil happiness. Do 
not think me unthankful for the blessing; at 
present 1 can only feel that all is gone, that I 
have no purpose or object in life, and that 
every thought and act of mine, which had him 
for their true aim, will now wander painfully 
in search of what they will nevermore find. 


There is no greater consolation after a 
life of storm than this drawing together at 
the end. Mrs. Austin survived her hus- 
band seven years, a part of which time 
she devoted to reprinting his book, and 
deciphering and arranging the fragmen- 
tary manuscripts he had left, which had 
been intended as additions or corrections 
to it. She thus vindicated to the world, 
and no doubt in a measure to herself, 
the man who had failed so lamentably in 
life, and yet was worthy to stand as an 
authority among men. The mixture of 
love for him and pride in him, with an 
anxious desire to make it evident that he 
had been all she believed him to be, no 
longer mingled with shame or misgiving, 
is very affecting and genuine. She lived 
to see her beloved grandchild and biog- 
rapher married, and the family life ex- 
panding into great-grandchildren ; and at 
seventy-four, still working, still writing 
letters to her dear M. Guizot, her very 
dear St. Hilaire, died quietly in her cot- 
tage, planning a little expedition with her 
last breath — a woman full of courage, full 
of energy, and also, which does not always 
happen, appreciated everywhere, and sur- 
rounded all her life long by love and 
praise. 

If there is a word to say, it is that this 
excellent woman was not unaware of her 
own claims upon everybody’s admira- 
tion. ‘We both came into the world,” 
writes her friend Mrs. Grote, ‘endowed 
with the choicest gifts of the fairy god- 
mother, personal and mental.” Why an 
old lady who has become something like 
an ideal witch should not exchange such 
compliments with another old lady who 
has grown fat, it would be hard to say; 
there is no valid reason againstit. Vanity 
becomes pleasant, as (of this kind) it is 
always amusing, on such lips; and so far 
as Mrs. Austin is concerned, it was strictly 
true. 

Mrs. Austin’s only child, Lady Duff 
Gordon, furnishes another sketch, and one 
that is full of interest. She was, perhaps, 
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less remarkable than her mother, and less 
was required of her in the fight and strug- 
gle of life. But she had the gift of bear- 
ing a long and fluctuating illness with 
beautiful sweetness and courage, and of 
keeping a brave face to misfortune in its 
most crushing aspect. In the very midst 
of all pleasant things, a high-spirited, 
beautiful young woman, admired and sur- 
rounded by friends, with the inheritance 
of many of her mother’s allies, and even 
more than her mother’s social gifts, she 
had to leave society and all its joys, and 
her family and everything she cared for, 
to go away alone to the end of the world 
in search of health —a search less hope- 
ful then than now. There is no explana- 
tion of the fact that she went alone, and 
perhaps none is required. Probably her 
own boundless courage and buoyant 
strength of mind were the reasons why no 
guardian or companion was necessary; 
but it is difficult not to feel a pang of pity 
for the young sufferer, with husband, chil- 
dren, and mother all left behind, going out 
upon a long solitary voyage, now to the 
Cape, now to Egypt, in the first out of all 
power even of communication with her 
family for the weary weeks of the sea-voy- 
age, of which, however, her indomitable 
spirit makes a charming narrative, as if it 
had been nothing but enjoyment, as soon 
as she gets to land. She never recovered 
her health, and, after various comings and 
goings, settled, if we may use the word, 
in Egypt for the last six years of her life, 
living chiefly in Thebes, a strange centre 
for the life of an English lady. But 
whether from one place or another, and in 
whatsoever phase of her lingering malady, 
her letters are always delightful, full of 
charming gaiety and brightness. They 
have been published in successive vol- 
umes, from the Cape and from Egypt, so 
that it is not now that it is necessary to 
speak of those wonderful communications 
of the invalid, in which we are brought 
face to face, not with any record of suffer- 
ing or waning strength, but with the bright- 
est panorama of novel life, —a hundred 
lively figures, sketches of scenery radiant 
with Eastern sunshine, and studies of 
Eastern manners and modes of thought. 
Wherever the sick lady went, a crowd of 
friends started up round her. Servants 
and humble neighbors turned into a crowd 
of worshippers, and every one within 
reach felt the charm of her presence. 
Here is the opinion of one of her attend- 
ants touching his mistress, and, as repre- 
sented by her, the English “hareem” — 
z.é., womankind in general. 
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I heard Saleem Effendi and Omar discussing 
English ladies one day lately, while I was in- 
side the curtain with Saleem’s slave-girl, and 
they did not know I heard them. Omar de- 
scribed Janet, and was of opinion that a man 
who was married to her could want nothing 
more. ‘* By my soul, she rides like a Bed- 
awee, she shoots with the gun and pistol, 
rows the boat; she knows many languages 
and what is in their books, works with the 
needle like an Efreet; and to see her hands 
run over the teeth of the music-box (keys of 
the piano) amazes the mind, while her singing 
gladdens the soul. How then should her hus- 
band ever desire the coffee-shop? Wallahee! 
she can always amuse him at home. And as 
to my lady, the thing is not that she does not 
know. When I feel my stomach tightened, I 
go to the divan and say to her, ‘* Do you want 
anything —a pipe or sherbet, or so and so 
”? and I talk till she lays down her book 
and talks to me, and I question her and amuse 
my mind —and, by God! if I were a rich man 
and could marry one English hareem like 
these, I would stand before her and serve her 
like her memlook You see I am only this 
lady’s servant, and I have not once sat in the 
coffee-shop, because of the sweetness of her 
tongue. Is it not true, therefore, that the man 
who can marry such hareem is rich more than 
with money ?”’ 

I nearly laughed out at hearing Omar relate 
his manceuvres to make me ‘‘ amuse his mind ”’ 
It seems I am in no danger of being discharged 
for being dull. 

Yet this bright creature lived and died 
alone among the sands of the desert, 
brave and gay and full of courage to the 
last. There is something almost incredi- 
bly heroic and tragical in the fact that the 
intimation of her death, so far away, came 
ina telegram written by herself the day 
before she died. Thus undaunted, soli- 
tarv, without a sigh, this brave spirit faced 
and enteredthe unknown. There is some- 
thing which rends the heart in the contem- 
plation of self-command so extraordinary 
and so complete. 





From Chambers’ Journal. 
ODD THINGS FROM CHILDREN. 


AN examiner in elementary schools 
often hears many amusing answers in 
reply to his questions. The following are 
examples of written composition from 
children in the upper standards. It must 


not be assumed, however, that in giving 
these quaint specimens, any slur is being 
cast upon the general character of the 
work in elementary schools; these are 
taken from many thousands of papers, a 
great number of which are of undoubted 
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excellence, and it often happens that where 
the majority of the pupils in a class acquit 
themselves Satisfactorily, one child will be 
found who is quite “at sea.” 

Here is a description of a plum-pudding, 
by a boy whose knowledge is evidently 
theoretical, and, like his pudding, some- 
what mixed: {When they have put all 
these in, they make it into a batter and 
then mix it up; and when they have fin- 
ished battering it, they put it on the fire 
for about an hour and a half, to get it to 
be enough, so that it will be better to eat 
and softer to chew.” 

From cooking we come to natural his- 
tory, and have the following: ‘ Guinea- 
pigs are very pretty little creatures, and 
people generally have them as a joint for 
dinner.” The guinea-pig and the sucking- 
pig were evidently one and the same in 
the mind of this ingenuous youth. 

Here is another in the same department 
of learning: “ Bees live chiefly on worms 
and snakes, and are searching for them 
nearly every hour of the day. Besides 
this they also live on little insects, which 
when they are not so very busy, they go 
down into the ground and have a very nice 
feast. It is very pleasant indeed in the 
summer time to watch them making their 
hive and weaving their honey.” 

A pupil was asked to name and describe 
four kinds of fruit, with this result: ‘“ The 
four kinds is apples, pears, rubub and car- 
rots and many others.” He was a town 
boy, whose garden of nature was evidently 
a greengrocer’s cart. 

Here is some light on another branch 
of knowledge: ‘“* Whale ships are large, 
and have an hold in which a lubber is 
stored.” Seamen will agree that the hold 
is the best place for the lubber. 

The following on “feathers ” was very 
difficult to interpret, but at last it proved 
that the writer had mistaken features tor 
feathers. “The feathers of anything is 
the looking of you; some people have 
diseases and cause them to have an un- 
pleasant look. Sometimes when people 
go to apply for a situation they don’t get 
it owing to their feathers and bad faces ; 
the master who they ask generally says 
that he takes beer and won't do for a job 
of that kind. People who is not ill so 
much generally has good feathers, they 
are obtained from keeping yourself clean.” 

Dr. Charles Wilson, in his general re- 
port on the Scottish Training Colleges, 
gives several curious answers which have 
been received from candidates and pupil 
teachers. A young lady answering a 
question on insurance, wrote: “ The 
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money is provided by the company to de- 
fray the expenses of the birth of members 
in pecuniary distress.” A second demoi- 
selle in commenting upon the proverb, 
“ Penny wise and pound foolish,” wrote in 
a mathematical sort of way, and itis feared 
with some degree of misanthropy: “ This 
proverb clearly shows that for every wise 
and good action a man dues, he will com- 
mit two hundred and forty foolish bad 
ones.” 

One pupil brought Julius Czsar before 
the public in the light of a wonderful 
inventor: “ Julius Czsar invented Great 
Britain, 55 B.c.” — by writing that, a sus- 
picion exists that copying is still in vogue. 
What a disaster a single mistaken letter 
deservedly occasions to the young pla- 
giarist! “Ethelred the Unready was 
called that because he was never ready 
for the Danes. He use to entice them 
away from England by brideing them, 
but they use to come again and demand a 
larger bride.” 

Poor William Rufus’s end was sadder 
than we wist, if we are to believe a youth, 
who says that “ William Rufus was gorged 
to death by a stag in the forest his father 
had made to hunt the deer.” Another 
writes: “ Prince William was drowned in 
a butt of Malmsey wine: he never laughed 
again.” A small biographer of the Maid 
of Orleans writes: “ Joan of Arc was the 
daughter of a rustic French pheasant 
which lived in the forest. . . . She did not 
like to leave her pheasant home, but after 
awhile she went away.” “In the rainy 
season,” says a little pedant, “ the barren 
desert becomes animated with torrents of 
luxuriant vegetation.” Before leaving the 
humors of boys, an oral question and an- 
swer may be given. “What do you mean 
by a temperate region?” asked an in- 
spector, with a due emphasis on the word 
temperate. Ai little boy replied: “ The 
region where they drinks only temperants 
drinks, sir.” 

Physical science is a dreadful stum- 
bling-block to most youths. Asked to give 
the causes of sound, a sufferer wrote: 
“Sound is caused by the motions of the 
air, and is carried about by the German 
band.” A curious dogmatizer, in “ ex- 
plaining ” the origin of a draught, says: 
“ A draught would be felt near the broken 
window of a warm room, because if you 
stood near it, you would feel it.” A boy 
who appeared to believe friction as some- 
thing tangible, perhaps a sort of newfan- 
gled firelighter, scribbled: “Friction is 
caused by the rubbing together of two 
sticks; itis very useful if you have not 





any matches.” “What is a member?” 
asked an official. “A man on the School 
Board,” was the answer. A surname was 
thought to mean “ the name of a person 
you Says sir to.” 

In giving the names of the ten plagues, 
a respondent unduly enlarged the fourth, 
“Plague of flies, beetles, and moskee- 
ters;” whilst the murrain among beasts 
was written by another, “ Miriam among 
beasts.” 

The following two were lately recorded 
in the Schoolmaster. A class had been 
asked to use the word dozen in a sentence 
of their own construction. One of the 
answers ran: ‘I dozen know what to do.” 
“ Stability ” was ingeniously defined, per- 
haps by an unstable memory, as being 
“the cleaning up of a stable.” 

-As the science subjects of physiology 
and hygiene are making rapid strides in 
the elementary schools of this country, 
the following answers will illustrate to 
some extent the cramming system preva- 
lent in these subjects. Here is what a 
young physiologist says: “ The food is 
nourished in the stomach. If you were 
to eat anything hard, you would not be 
able to digest it, and in consequence you 
would have what is called indigestion. 
Food is digested by the lungs; digestion 
is brought on by the lungs having some- 
thing the matter with them. The food 
then passes through your windpipe to the 
pores, and then passes off your body by 
evaporation, through a lot of holes in your 
skin, called capillaries. The gall bladder 
throws off juice from the food, which 
passes through it. We call the kidneys 
the bread-basket, because it is where all 
the bread goes to. They lay up concealed 
by the heart.” 

In reply to a question, “Why do 
we cook our food?” one child replied: 
“ There are .five ways of cooking potatoes. 
We should die if we eat our food roar.” 
A second pupil wrote: “ Food digested is 
when we put it into our mouths, our teeth 
chews it, and our mouth drops it down 
into our body. We should not eat so 
much bone making food as flesh making 
and warmth giving foods, for, if we did, 
we should have too many bones, and that 
would make us look funny.” 

Dealing with ventilation, one student 
informs us that “the thermometer is an 
instrument used to let out the heat when 
itis going to be cold.” Another writes, 
that a room should be kept at ninety in 
the winter by the fire, and in summer by 
athermometer. A girl remarks: “ When 
roasting a piece of meat, put it in front of 
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a brisk fire, so as to congratulate it.” 
Here is a very learned reply: “ Sugar is 
an amyloid ; if you was to eat much sugar 
and nothing else, you would not live, be- 
cause sugar has not got no carbon, hydro- 
gen, nitrogen, and oxygen. Potatoes is 
another amyloids.” 

In answer to the question, “ Mention 
any occupations that are injurious to 
health,” one reply was: ‘ Occupations 
which are injurious to health are carbonic 
acid gas, which is impure blood.” An- 
other says: “A stone-mason’s work is 
injurious, because when he is chipping, 
he breathes in all the little chips, and they 
are taken into the lungs.” A third says: 
“A bootmaker’s trade is very injurious, 
because they press the boots against the 
thorax, and therefore it presses the thorax 
in, and it touches the heart, and if they 
do not die, they are cripples for life.” 
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In reply to a question on digestion, one 
child wrote: “ The food is swallowed by 
the windpipe, and the chyle passes up the 
middle of the backbone, and reaches the 
heart, when it meets with oxygen and is 
purified.” Another wrote: “We should 
never eat fat, because the food does not 
digest.” A third says: “ The work of the 
heart is to repair the different organs, in 
about half a minute.” A fourth child 
says: “We have an upper and a lower 
skin; the lower skin moves at its will; 
and the upper skin moves when we do.” 
A fifth-standard child says: “ The heart 
is a comical shaped bag.” Another in 
that class writes: “ The upper skin is 
called eppederby, and the lower is called 
derby.” While a third, giving the organs 
of digestion, writes, stomach, utensils [in- 
testines], liver, and spleen. 





INOCULATING THE ELEPHANT. — Among 
the recent valuable discoveries of the famous 
French physician, M. Pasteur, is that of the 
vaccination of domestic animals for the pre- 
vention of the dire disease known as anthrax, 
or splenic fever. The marked success attend- 
ing his system, in combating the rinderpest in 
Europe, encouraged Mr. J. H. Lamprey to 
bring the subject under the notice of the gov- 
ernment of India, where no efficient remedy 
was known for this rapidly fatal illness, which 
annually carries off a large percentage of cat- 
tle of every kind. An order in Council has 
been issued, after the most careful investiga- 
tion of the merits of the system and of the 
probability of securing its favorable reception 
by native proprietors. In order to carry out 
this object, some native Indian students, who 
have received their education at the Ciren- 
cester Agricultural College, are now under- 
going a course of instruction.at the Paris 
laboratory of M. Pasteur, and will shortly 
proceed to stations in India, to dispense the 
vaccine, which is applied to elephants as well 
as to oxen and other beasts. It is confidently 
expected that their labors will be attended 
with the same success that followed the intro- 
duction of the system into those countries 
where it is now in full operation, with an ulti- 
mate prospect of the total extermination of 
the most serious maladies, working great 
havoc among flocks and herds throughout the 
world. The elephant, in a domesticated 
state, is liable, as well as other animals in the 
service of man, to certain epidemic diseases. 

Illustrated London News. 


PHysICAL HisTORY OF SCOTLAND. — To 
sit on one of the Highland hills that overlook 
the Firth of Clyde, and watch the ships as 





they come and go from all! corners of the 
earth; to trace village after village, and town 
after town, dotting the coast line as far as the 
eye can reach; to see the white steam of the 
distant railway rising like a summer cloud 
from among orchards, and cornfields, and 
fairy-like woodlands; to mark, far away, the 
ys smoke of the coal-pit and the iron- 
work hanging over the haunts of a busy hu- 
man population; in short, to note all over 
the landscape, on land and sea, the traces of 
that human power which is everywhere chang- 
ing the face of nature, — and then to picture an 
earlier time, when these waters had never felt 
the stroke of oar or paddle, when these hill- 
sides had never echoed the sound of human 
voice, but when over hill and valley, over 
river and sea, there had fallen a silence as of 
the grave, when one wide pall of snow and 
ice stretched across the landscape ; to restore, 
in imagination, the vast ice-sheet filling up the 
whole wide firth, and creeping slowly and 
silently southwards, and the valley-glaciers 
into which this ice-sheet shrank, threading 
yonder deep Highland glens, which to-day are 
purple with heather and blithe with the whir- 
ring of grouse and woodcock ; to seal up the 
firth once more in ice, as the winter frosts 
used to set over it, and cover it with bergs 
and ice-rafts that marked the short-lived Arc- 
tic summer; to bring back again the Arctic 
plants and animals of that early time, the 
reindeer, the mammoths, and their contempo- 
raries; and thus, from the green and sunny 
valley of the Clyde, with all its human asso- 
ciations, to pass at once, and by a natural 
transition, to the sterility and solitude of an- 
other Greenland, is an employment as de- 
lightful as man can well enjoy. 
Dr. Geikie’s ** Scenery of Scotland.” 








